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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose ^bf MaouaX 



\ This the Peace Corps Training Manual centered on Agricaiture . I^reats 
tfe content areas: Extension Skills, Crops Technical Training, and Livestock 
Technical Training. The manual consists of four volumes: 



Votame I 

Volume 11 

Volume III 
Volume IV 



Orientation For Trainers arid Training 
Design 

Extension Skills (Core Curriculum) Training 
Resources 

Crops technical Training Resources 
Livestock Technical Training Resources 



These volumes are designed to serve as resources , not a blueprint , for 
trainers involved in Peace Corp. agriculture training in various settings. 

Intended Audience 

The author, have made assumptions about those who migh^ 
based on Stateside and In Country training experiences . Most ace Corps train 
ers are volunteers or their counterparts who have limited training experience 
^d are n't ^feLio^ai or full-time trainers. But each_ traini ^ P-gr^ o 
includes at least one experienced lead trainer or coordinator. Teams 
people carry out Peace Corps Ag. Training. These four volumes are geared to 
particular people in these training teams. 



Vo 1 ume 



Volume I 



Intended Au d ie nce 
APCDs 

T ra ining " Di rec t o rs 
Lead Trainers 
Staf f Trainers 

These potential users are expected to have a strong background and ex- 
their language,. 



Volume II 



Cross Cultural Trainers 
Ag. Extension Trainers 
Core Curriculum Trainers 



E 



o 
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Volume 0 '! II Technical # Crbps trainers 

Technical Ag. Education trainers 
Technical Ag. Community Development Trainers 
Technical Ag. Extension Trainers 

These trainers are most_ likely Ag. or Community Development Voluriteers_.whb 
have done crops work, Crops Specialists, or Host Country Ag. Instructors. They 
might work with ah experienced lead Crops trainer in such a way that they could 
plan and carry but sessions on crop production, garden planning > simple soil 
science, plant nutrition and health, and the other aspects of the Technical 
Crops section of a training program. they would be expected to be able to set 
up gardens and stands of field crops and to help trainees learn to do the same* 
The Technical Guidelines in Volume 111 are* intended to help these trainers cope 
with the technical content of crops training, in conjunction with Pea'ce Corp's 
ICE manuals and " appropri ate local resources. 

VoLume IV Technical Livestock Trainers 

technical Ag. Education Trainers 

Technical Ag . Commurii ty * Development trainers 

Technical Ag. Extension trainers 

This Livestock Trainer's volume , similar to Crops, is for experienced Ag • 
volunteers working as trainers, Livestock Specialists, or Host Country Ag . Spe- 
cialists who design and deliver sessions on animal husbandry wi th the support of 
an experienced Livestock Trainer. Extensive Technical Guidelines are provided 
in this volume also to provide technical support (in the absence of relevant ICE 
manuals) to these potential users. 

How To Use This Manual 



/ These four volumes are a set . They are intended to be used together to 

plan and carry oat an Integrated Ag. Training Program. Volume I is a guide for 
combining the other three volumes of training materials in dif ferent" set tings to 

. meet a variety of needs. The volumes are separated for several reasons: 

1 ♦ They serve different purposes and people, 

2 . They are easie r to use ,. carry, and duplica te . 

3. trainers who tested them consistently separated them into distinct 
parts Tor convenience. 

The volumes may be used in the following ways: 

_ ___ __ ___ __ _ _. 0 

Volume I : Planning by APCD, Training Director or Training Coordinator, 
Scheduling, Training" Design, "STa"f f~Training, .and other activities related to 
planning, organizing, arid managing the Ag. Training Programs. 

Volume II : Planning and carrying but the Skills (Core Curriculum), Ag . 
Extension , or Cross Cultural part of a pre— service training program, in-service 
workshops, or similar training event. 

1! 
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Volume III: Planning and carrying out the Crops or Gardening portion of a 
pire- servlce tra ining program, in-service workshop, Ag. Education class, or 
related training event . 

Volume IV : Setting up and doing the Livestock ^^^--^P^^^'" 1 ^ 
ing program, In-service workshop, Ag. Education class, tfr related training 

event • 

Physical Construction 

The volumes are hole-punched so that they may fit into large ring bikers 

planning, carrying out sessions, or for trainers or trainees to use as 
or readings. Nothing in this manual is a recipe, however! 



Adaptability 

This maaual offers something of value to trainers; in many different envi-^ 
ronments! An extensive discussion on how to adapt the ^^^^^^ 
of settings and needs appears in Volume I, Chapter II, under Adaptation 
Designs to Various Needs". 



Cultural Orientation a nd Lang uage 

This manual was written by Americans in the United 
as Peace Corps volunteers and trainers. ^He ?l*«ry t„^pg„d ix A Is an 

? na t m Sew t0 t rlinS n wiS ile^he^anSf rLources^h^heluppor of ex^riencec 
that new trainers £ trainers will use the manual along with American co- 
trainers , and Host Country crainerb *n- Aa ^if trt th effectively. 

workers. Thus, any cultural or language biases may be dealt with effectively 



Access J 

contents for Chapter "3 of each volume, which contains relevant technical 
material andphandouts . 

ry table of contents for all . four volumes can be. found on the. inside 



A summa 
front cover of each volume 



• Those of us who developed the manual believe that it is an important tool 
f K^lHinf the skills and capabilities of future Peace Corps Volunteers. ,We 
°^^ U d wi!l help you in designing and implementing your training program. 



trust it Will help you in 
Good Luck! 



HI 
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CHAPTER I: ORIENTATION FOR TRAINERS 



A. PHILOSOIHY AND APPROACH 

Development is a process of .defining and employing gig«W^gJ« 
tn need these ways are often called "technologies . Agriculture is the most 
essential lechnology we know, because farming is the traditional way of life for 
So t of the families of the Third World. Traditional agriculture faces _ 
/developmental and population pressures to become -re productive The tradi, 
tional Family farm is not the economic or food producing factory ^ lch 
pressures demand, however. So one of the principle goals of ag rfg^kJnS 
opment is to help cause and guide change which takes account of the importance 
of the traditional way of life, the enormous complexities of agriculture itself, 
arid the needs of a changing Third World. 

flu. key theme, of development for Peace Corps is fostering self sufficiency 
mc Key Lie , „ m ,/ TVl1rH Wor]f1 people. The fundamental premise of the 
rather than ^P-denc « -on^Th^ird Wor ° Peop^ bbifi , t0 k 

S nd' rusreach other best when they li^and work together £ solve 
problems a d meet ba sic human needs on local ^-ional Jjjg^^t. ^ 

!SSi 2hS 1 ^S ng 6 n their oSn Skills and resources . The intended benef ici- 
aries a re people from the poor majority most in need of assistance with special 
concern for women. According to Peace Corps, help Should always be clearly 
iTnKed to longer term efforts which build local capacity to rolve problems and 
- £ ~Al Th^rP is an implicit bias toward labor intensi e (capital saving 
fa he r Sn ca^italle letTngf technology, widely replicab^e solutions to prob- 
lems, and the preparation of manuals that share the results of local efforts 
with others. 

Peace Corps attempts to promote appropriate agricultural change in an 
unique person-to-person way. Volunteers help village farmers make informal 
choices about how to participate in change. By working together they share the 
resources they have in such a way to empower farmers to carry out development , 
themselves. - ^ 

. To this end, Peace Corps has undertaken the Core Curriculum Project -'the 
first effort in Peace Corps' twenty year history to develop a coherent training 
Astern With goals, concepts, materials, and methodologies that are in keeping 
wfth Peace Corps' mission". The Core Curriculum Project covers three -Jor 
a s- Mi a set of consistent and logical training goals; (2) a set of train 
ill material that can meet these goals and be readily used by Peace Corps 

" L ■ Dr oro SS of helping trainers learn how best to use the materia, 

the Co e'cu icu urn il l response^ the discovery that "Peace Corns Voulnteers 
regardless of technical skill or position are in some kind of helping relation 
ship with somebody. They are there." to do a job which involves transferring 
something" to somebody, providing a skill, or training someone Ail vo unte, rS 
•Have to communicate in the language and culture appropriate to that country . 
Dan Edwards, Peace Corps Training Specialist. 

During 1981 and 1982, these four volumes of Agricultural Training materials 
were added^to the Core Curriculum. The materials are based on a consistent 
philosophy and approach particularly suited to the needs of Peace Corps 
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Volunteers going to work_ with village farm families, the Agriculture Training 
approach is a direct analogy to the volunteer's development strategy in a 
village. Training helps the volunteer become competent, and independent i just as 
^ eve ^°P ment _ a ^ I ? s t0 help farmers participate fully in the process of change* 
The philosophy and' approach are bpsed largely on the concepts of adult learning , 
experiential learning, and integrated training design which are outlined below 
For purposes of staff training. 

The approach recognizes that the ability to speak the local language is the 
first and mo£t important skill any extens ion worker should acquire. Ag. train- 
ing is done in conjunction with very intensive language training. 

It is also based on the experience that in depth skills and knowledge in 
agriculture takes years to develop because it is so complex, it takes long grow- 
ing seasons to see results, and it is so location-specific. In order to func- 
tion as farmer helper? though, volunteers must achieve a reasonable understand- 
ing oi agriculture on a practical basis. Ag. training emphasizes intensive 
technical agriculture work to compress learning into the short time available . 

Adult - Le a r n i rig 

Ag. Training adheres to an Adult Learning philosophy which suggests that 
there are four parts of any learning experience. 



u 


LEARNERS 


3. 


ENVIRONMENT 










FOUR ELEMENTS 

OF ADULT LEARNING 










2. 


METHODS 


4. 


TRAINERS 





These are the variables which can be adjusted to alter or improve a 
training experience . 

1. Learners: Trainees. They must do the work of learning.. 
They are adults with relevant experience that helps them 

v learn. They learn in order to solve life's problems. 

They evaluate arid give feedback on methods, trainers, and 
environment • • 

2 . Methods ; How training sessions are tarried oat • The 
trainers decide this based ,on discussion and feedback with 
trainees . 

3. Environment: Context for training. Some of the environment 
is under control and some is beyond control: e.g., weather, 
site , indoors , outdoors • 

; 4 . Trainers,: They decide how training occurs , assess trainee 

performance, solicit feedback, and give - trainees responsi- 
bility for learning. 
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in adult learning, there are three recognized areas of learning which 
overlap to some degree: 




THREE AREAS OF 
LEARNING 



Affective: 



Feelings, Motions, values, Topic, like killing 
llini pesticides, or accepting another culture's view of fam 
i n n involve emotions and values. Therefore, learn- 
ing strategies must .address them: Small group discussions, 
exercises and games ,^kits , etc. 

Cognitive: Thinking, knowledge, analysis, and ^ he application of knowl- 
° ? - edKe . Topics like Host Country geography, fertilizer math 

soil science, feed and . nutri tion concepts, or communication 
theory require mental effort. Training strategies must make 
this kind of learning possible too: lectures, reading, lab 
experiments, etc. 

Psychomotor: Behavior, doing things, practicing skills, adapt ^Uj^ 0 
problems. Subjects such as gardening skills seedbed prepa 

ration, transplanting, compost pile, cons '™^ n *££^, 
Livestock housing construction, goat castration language 
nractice giving a method demonstration, or facilitating a 
Ettinfare in the psychomotor area. Strategies suited to 
fhi area incluae! 'individual gardens, Field practice of all 
kinds Family Live-In, Care and Feeding of the animals, Field 
Day or Demonstration Exercises, Trainee-facilitated sessions, 
etc. 

A training experience should engage all of these areas in order to cause a 
complete type of learning that is really useful. 

During a training cycle, trainees c^ie. ^^.^^ tl f^^fg 
eroup growth. They address their own personal needs, the group s needs, 
group' casks in different ways as they go through this process. 

' I = Personal Needs - getting oriented to ^-f^jj^^ ^ 

one's personal needs will be met. 
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We = Group Needs 



It = Group Task 



developing useful membership roles * ground rules* 
procedures, arid group structures as needs emerge. 

focusing on and addressing agreed-upon 
objective(s) 



STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 



We 



Phase I : Orientation, 
Testing, arid Dependency 



We- 



lt 



Phase II : Organizing 
to get work done, 
IntraGroup Conflict 



We 



It 



Phase III: Information 
flow, Group Cohesion 



We 



It 



Phase IV: Competence 
and Autonomy 



i For purpose of Ag . training , groups pf trainee are guided as a group and 
as individuals toward a specific goal— autonomy and: problem solving ^biiityi 
Trainees are urged and trained to be their own best support resources after a 
training cycle. Trainers consciously attempt to identify and develop the skills 
of trainees so that practical steps are taken toward the goal of competent 
.. autonomy. This provides a context in which "rebellions" and lesser straggles 
-between trainers and future volunteers occur • Trainee are 8 urged to view 
trainers who work this way as conscious models of how Volunteers strive, with 
counterparts 9 * to "work themselves oat of a job" during their tour of duty. This 
is depicted below in a graphic image ofVbne of the principal themes, of Pe ace 
Corps Ag. Training: 
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Phase IV 



Promotion of Competence 
& Autonomy 




trainee (PCV) 



6 weeks 



3 weeks 



Experiential 



Whpn training adults in general, arid those who have been educated out of 
schools -l2«, an sciential style of «* "° st sense- 

Peace Corps' model of experiential learning looks like this. 



EXPERIENCE 



APPLY 




ANALYZE 



GENERALIZE 



Experience: 
Analyze: 



Performance o£ a past or present concrete activity, e.g., 
planting tomato transplants . 

Expressing thoughts, feelings, or impressions about an 
activity, e.g., frustration with transplanting delicate 
plants for the first time. 



Generalize: Forming ideas about an activity; e;g;,; steps in the trans- 
planting process • 

Apply: Using ideas to solve a new problem; e.g., trans plant ing rice 

plants. 

By using this style, learning always starts with what the participant knows 
or has done him or herself, which builds confidence and motivates. Each Ag. 
Training session goes through these four steps. . In addition, groups of sessions 
are "experiential" too. For example, trainees might practic^ communication 
skills and then go out to live with a Host Community family for a while* The. 
Live-In serves as an opportunity to apply communication skills learned before. 
Also* it constitutes an exp er i ence on which to base later sessions on Crpes- 
Cultural Adaptation and Learning about the Ag. Environment or Community Analy- 
sis. So training events can be arranged so they all feed into each other to 
cause "experiential learning" • ' 

Integration 

By Integration, this manual means the process of bringing separate parts or 
topics together concretely and clearly. These parts, separated out for logisti- 
cal and practical reasons, mast be dynamically unified in training as they will 
be in work. Life in a village and work as a volunteer are challenging mixtures 
of technical, interpersonal, and- development issues. Integration in training 
mirrors this mixture and helps prepare trainees to deal with it effectively. 
Because integrated training is difficult, an entire chapter (III) is devoted to 
it. 

Beyond language there are three broad content areas of Ag; training: Ex- 
tension, Crops, and Livestock. These three areas help a trainee to become an 
effective facilitator and technician. These areas fit together into one central 
theme — Ag. Extension. The Adult Learning and Experiential methods of Ag. 
Training also are consistent arid hold the content areas together. Language 
training presents the best opportunity to combine the^e areas. Integration 
occurs within each session: Learning to make a compost pile and understanding 
when and how to show a farmer how- to do it. It also occurs throughout the days, 
weeks , and overall training: if Nutrition concepts are introduced in an Exten- 
sion Session, Plant and Animal Nutrition sessions are planned in accordance with 
them; or a final garden planning exercise might cover both crops technical in- 
formation and Extension nutrition or planning 3 information. Trainees might 
accomplish a technical task, and then discuss how they did it, focusing on group 
dynamics, helping relationships, or communication skills. Chapter II of this 
Volume "Training Design", describes how to integrate sessions, days, weeks, and 
overall designs in detail. 

Conclusion , 



Agriculture arid Ag. Extension learning begin in pre-service training pro- 
grams and continue throughout a volunteer's full term of service. Regular in- 
service workshops and constant on-the-job training help volunteers improve the 
entry level skills they bring into the ft eta. Pre-servic^ Ag. training can help 
provide these entry-level skills arid an understanding of how to continue" learn- 
ing. Aimed at Peace Corps 1 broader goals, the Ag. Training approach is an adap- 
tation of Core Curriculum strategies to the needs of volunteers entering agri- 
cultural programs; 
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B. PREPARATION FOR TRAINING 



There" are four aspects of any training experience ^ "l^ifg'a^tSaSi^" 



the Philoso 



(Chapter I: 
Volume I) 



(Chapter II: 
Volume I) 

(Chapter I: 
Volumes II, 
III, St IV) 



.Pre-Trainirig Research 
.Defining Goals* and Skill Groups* 
.Financial and Administrative Planning 
.Site Selection and Preparation 
.Staff Training (Team Building) 

.Training Design and Scheduling 



.Specific Component Preparation 



These sections .re planning aids, meant to be inclusive, but they arj not 
blueprints. See Chapter II, subchapter "Adaptation to Various Needs . Lists 
tasks and details for each step are found in the Appendix. 

Pre-Training Research 

How do training staff or planners .now what W*™?*** "rToutTt 

training? The first step , is ^roug ^searg,_Thl^«n^-ke Lips identify 

precedes every other preparation a f P ^ " al Re | earch ls done in the 

broad training goals and more specific topic areas. Researcn 

following categories: 

• Assumptions and Pre-Determined Circumstances : 

information may already be known, decided upon or unchanged 
from previous training events. For example , languages and cul 
rural customs, Or a tested and successful package of ag. prac- 
tices.) 

Role of the Volunteer 
Cultural and Area Studies 

Ministry, Development Agency, Extension Service Information 
_Inf r as tructure 



Specific Agricultural Information 



I * See Glossary, Appendix A. 
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(See Appendices _B and C for detailed lists of information to research in each 
category arid a Pre-Trairiirig Research task List). 

How much do trai fie irs rie ed to find but about each thes e ca t ego ri es ? As much 
as possible. In-country trainers have much of this inf ortnatidri at ha rid, while 
Regional or Stateside trainers must research each topic formally. The better 
defined and organized a project is, the more readily this information may be 
found. Ag. training especially needs to be as location specific as possible; 

Defining Goals and Skill! Groups 

By analyzing or studying the information gained from pre-training research, 
the broad Goals and more specific Skill Groups for a training cycle can be 
identified. For example, in Zaire, the Training Goals might be: j 

j 

Language - French fluency / 

Cross-Cultural - Ability to function in Zairois culture 
Extension - Ability to help farmers learn new practices 

Crops - Ability to grow arid troubles hoot forage crops 

Livestock - Ability to raise small animals 

The Skill Groups withiri each component help trainees reach each component's 
end result. They include the specific training methods for each component and 
skill group. To elaborate part of the Zaire example: 

Language: FSI 3+ French (Oral immersion) 
Coil ver sat ion/ Dialogues 
Grammar 

Idiomatic Expires sidris 
Ag . Te rms 



Livestock: Livestock Development (field oriented) 
Goats 

Poultry t 

Rabbits 

Swine 

Both Goals and Skill Groups are often pre-deterrained in preparing a train- 
ing design* It is very important to review them before every training cycle in 
order to clarify common goals and assumptions , however. They are essential to 
have in plain view as planning arid preparation begin. (As an example, see the 
Table of Contents of Volumes II, 111, and IV for lists of Skill Groups for each 
of the three components of Ag. Training)., 



Financial arid Administrative Planning 



This is usually done by a Project Director or APCD, and is very often 
defined long before a training cycle is begun • However, the budget, financial 
~sy s^emy— and — o ve r a 11— wo rk— plans— for— a— t-ra-tni-ng— cy c-le— de t ermine— a-imos t ever^t-hiiig- 
else. Ideally ^ these plans should be made in concert with the res ear ch informa- 
tion and the goals and topic areas ment ioned above , so that the budget serves 
those goals. It is best to check these financial and administrative plans 
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against training goals and topic areas before -detailed preparation gets under- 
way, in order to clarify any conflicts or contradictions early on. For example, 
if the coordinator of the Crops part of a training cycle has planned on Individ 
ual gardens for each trainee, she or he needs to purchase enough tools and 
equipment for each trainee, not a small pool of shared tools. Financial 
arrangements are not detailed in this manual. Administrative set-up tasks are 
outlined in Appendix D. 

Site Selection and Preparation 

If a training cycle is held at PENN Center or a Regional Training Center, 
site selection is irrelevant. Many In-eountry training programs choose a new 
site each cycle, however. For Agriculture Training, the site must be a rural 
agrarian setting with access to adequate land, local farm families, ag. -related 
resources, as well as meeting the essential physical requirements to support 
staff, trainees, and training events. The pre-service training site is a cul 
tu-al transition point between the U.S. and villages where Volunteers will live 
and work. Specific si te selection criteria are listed in Appendix E. 

Site preparation is the process of creating and defining the third aspect 
of a training experience, the Environment of training work. Adequate housing 
dining facilities, office and classroom space, farm land, animal housing trans 
portation, equipment, and supplies are required. More specific site preparation 
tasks and items are in Appendix B. Beyond that, see other volumes for ;; |P^£ 
site preparation lists in each component, under Chapter I, subchapter Prepara 
tlon" and Appendices . 
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C. STAFF TRAINING AMD TEAM BUILMNG 



Of the four elements of a training experience, the training staff represent 
the most vital and influential variable. Selecting; training; and bringing to- ; 
gether a training staff is one of the roost important investments . in training 
effectiveness. . 

Staff Selection 

Th£ following are staff requirements for Peace Corps Agriculture Training 
Projects as contemplated in this manual . (Numbers of trainers and participants 
will require variations of this list): 

Project Director 
Extension Coordinator 
Livestock Coordinator and/or 
Crops Coordinator 
Site Administrator 

Language Coordinator (if appropriate) 
Trainers (Extension/Technical combined) 
Language Trainers 
£ Training Assistants (combined as above) 

Farm Manager 
Bookkeeper /Secretary 
Farm Laborers 

Medical Consultant Cj 

It is recommended that there be one Trainer/Trainer Assistant for every 
five trainees. (For example, for twenty crops trainees* three crops trainers 
and brie training assistant). 

Trainers should be selected to meet specific technical needs-^e.g. hands-on 
crops or livestock field experience. Likewise, trairiirig assistants should have 
technical as well as country-specific experience. In many instances individuals 
with technical skills in crops or livestock will also have the ■ experience and 
knowledge to serve as trainers^ in Extension skills, or a desire and ability to 
work in that area and vice-versa • The practice of having trainers wbfk across 
the extension skills arid technical trairiirig areas is strongly ericbUraged since 
it demonstrates to volunteers the importance of developing art integrated set of 
skills in order to effectively carry out their job assignments • 



There should be a balance of male, female, and minority staff members 
regardless of the character of the training groups; The staff should embody 
experience from as wide a range as possible . 

The Extension Coordinator should be an expert facilitator, extension 
worker, and /or organizer and very familiar with agriculture. The Technical Co- 
ordinators should be experts in their fields, with predominantly field, village- 
level ^ experience and sufficient training experience to train trainees and 
as¥i~stantin The Pro"j^ct~T)i7ector shoul^^have solid training experience tact it- T 
tating and management skills , and an agriculture background or interest . \ 

) 

The Site Administrator > in his or her role of procurement officer, budget "J 
director, logistics coordinator, trans portation coordinator, etc. , should 



possess skills necessary for working in training settings with Local merchants 
and authorities, accounting skills", facilitation skills, etc. This person might 
be a local resident liaison for the rest of the staff. Likewise, the bookkeep- 
er/secretary should be a local person. The farm manager may also be a local 
contact who can manage the farm and provide links with area farm families. 

One of the staff should have experience to act as a human nutrition^ trainer 
in order to inform that aspect of the extension curriculum and the / e ^^ ca ^. 
component.. All staff are considered models of cross-cultural -tension and 
other skills; Mi should possess develop skills in training^methods ^roup 
facilitation, cultural sensitivity, development work, flexibility, and open 



nes s . 



3taff Training ' 

The purpose of staff training is to assist the training staff to work well 
together in their own roles and as members of a training team Staff training 
provides a structure that allows trainers to develop new skills, share responsi 
biiittes, and clarify what they want to do during training. 

in order to accomplish this, two major issues should be ajdjMjrf g the 
Training Director. The first issue is the basic framework of training ^Lts con 
ce P s assumptions, theories, and strategies. See Chapter I "Philosophy and 
Approach". The second issue is how staff abilities , knowledge; and experiences 
fit the needs of the training cycle. The overall philosophy ™* »^ »™ 
given real form when trainers assess their own resources and skills, and _ apply 
those resources and skills in the context of this philosophy and approach. The 
marriage of these two is sues -philosophy and approach with trainer resources-is 
the subject of staff training. Of special value in this process are the 
trainers that have prior experience and training in the skills needed. 

An agreement on broad goals and skill groups for the training cycle itself 
should be reached in order to give rise to a common focus ^ P"^^ ' " and 
during staff training a basic understanding of the training . £"£?P^ nd 
approach, trainer resources, and bread goals/topic areas can be made, trainers 
Will be well equipped to begin working together. 

There is often not enough time to prepare the si te apd.cur tgai^ii^^l 
as undertake staff training, even though It Is very i«Jo«?*i the htaiSS be~ 
the normal times set aside f >r staff train ng (two weeks before the training be 
gins) merely initiate staff training. Staff training should continue throughout 
a training cycle. 

A trainer or consultant from outside the project can^be selected ^conduct 
the training. However, it is just as applicable for the fining Directory 
someone within the project to conduct the staff training him or herself • ^ain 
ing design, carrying out training, arid follow up, can be done In such a way as 
to encourage continuing staff training. For example, ^"^^^del 
facilitating staff or assessment meetings. Trainers' skills should provide a 
Ldel to Trainees of the leadership _«,«■ they can replicate J„ ^J^^ 
need not Interrupt the setting up of the- training^! te. in fact ,. staff training 
begins with the first set up tasks as outlined iT) the manual, and continues 
chrough to the follow up tasks at the end. - ^ 
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The first staff training exercise should involve ail trainers in agricul- 
tural work together as a model of integration {for example ^ initial staking out 
of the vegetable plots at the beginning of training). This allow commitment to 
the total training effort and develops working relationships among the staff. 
Livestock, Extension , arid Crops trainers will then be able to share work in 
other sectors. 

Areas important to address are: 

• Introduction and climate setting 

• Staff organization, role clarification, specific Job descriptions 

• Assessment of staff heeds arid setting staff training schedule 

• Idea exchange to determine differences arid common assumptions 

• Training goals, philosophy 

• 9^*?5tation to _th e experiential model of learning, integration , 
extension issues , etc. 

• Practicing training i facilitation , counseling, support , communica- 
tion skills 

• Physical site set-up tasks 

• Problem-solving and decision-making processes 

• Training policies (assessment procedure* reprinting^ moneys con- 
; duct, etc.) 

• Establishment of norms for trainer behavior 

0 • Communications systems , information flow, workplans 

• Organizing each component : goals , overview, topics to cover, 
staff responsibilities* etc. 

• Set up of training events (live-in , extension visits, etc .) 

• Component set up tasks (see Volumes II, III* arid IV.) 

• Meetings of components , vrtible staf f etc. 

• Informal interaction and personal tinje 

All of . the staf f training topics should be covered in a series of events 
which leave ample time for training preparation activities. The steps involved 
in designing a staff training session are: 

1 ♦ Assemble staf f and set up staf f training environment , overal 1 
dates. 

2; Decide structure of each day; 

3. Decide overall goals of staff training* 

4. Devise preliminary list of sessions which meet specific 
objectives. a 

5; Devise preliminary schedule providing time each day for set-up 
tasks. 

6. Design opening sessions carefully: 

a. Welcome and introduct ion to training 

b. Ice-breaker and introduction 

c. Solicit expectations of staff training 

d. Share overall goals of staff training 
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e . 
f . 



Share preliminary sessions list and schedule /design 

Negotiate final schedule/design 

Contract roles arid agreement on final schedule 



The final Staff Training experience should be making the final training _ 
schedule, following" the process described in the Sc hedging ^^^ t \^% 
manual. Making a schedule which is integrated and cooperative like setting up 
a compete appropriate site is a STAFF TRAINING EXERCISE which combines 
learning with getting things done. 

The process of scheduling and site set-up can be time^orte^ building , 
interaction skill practice, checking assumptions work s vie analysis etc In 
development terms, this is an exciting marriage L pf education and fel|^9teM.t. 
of teaching new ideas and skills through the experience, self-motivation , and 

Team Build ing 

Team building is the process of improving relationships *f*l g \ ****** 
a number of persons are as sdciated ^together in work. When staff training be 

^ [f Bembers and establishes leadership . sty les , decisionmaking style 

J—cat.nn pattens, cooperation and tea. tracing Strang - .^ogie .^a 
sense of who works with whom to perform what tasks, fcrrorts 
address the following issues:. 

A better understanding of each team member's role in the work 
group. 

increased communication among team members about issues that 
effect the efficiency of the group. 

Greater support among group members. 

More effective ways of working through problems inherent to 
the team at both task and interpersonal levels. 

The ability to use conflict in a positive rather than a 
destructive way. 

Greater collaboration among team members and the reduction 
of competition that is costly to the group. 

A sense of interdependence among group members. 

As a result of team building, each trainer should know what he or she is 

feelings involve: X 
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• A high degree of trust and mutual respect 

• Open and^ authentic communication 

• Mutual support and genuine concern for one another 

• Decision making that is mutually shared 

• Utilizing individual skills and competencies 

• The division of labor is totally and mutually shared 

« The responsibility for leadership is mutually agreed upon 

• Agreement bri trainer norms 

All of the above. characteristics of trainer behavior model the* at titades 
and leadership abilities which influence trainees during the regular training 
cycle; They are therefore essential. A specific type of teambullding pertains 
to team or co-training, when trainers prepare to design arid deliver sessions to- 
gether; The relationship between co-trainers should demonstrate mutual respon- 
sibility and respect. When conflict arises based bri differing points of view^ ^ 
the co-trainers show through their behavior that* although differences may 
exist, there is a genuine appreciation and acceptance of each other that under- 
lines the interaction; The following points should be kept in mind specifically 
during pre-session planning and while training the course: 



• Share expectations and personal limitations. 

/. ; 

• Compare reactions to resource papers and lesson plans; 

j 

• Discuss how each trainer will handle delicate issues when 
they arise. \ 

• Explore areas in which both trainers feel confident and 
those in which they feel vulnerable. 

• Set a model ^fo/r the group. Demonstrate support for one 
another. When it seems appropriate , articulate different 
points of view. 

• Specific, descriptive, no nb laming responses should be 
used; 

• Whenever one trainer is in charge of an activity, other 
trainers should take a supportive role, attending group 
dynamics and intervening when it seems appropriate. 

• If confrontation seems necessary, a lead trainer should 
handle it him or herself; other trainers should riot do it 
for them; 

• : Trainers should recognize that 'any opinion expressed in a 
session reflects the speaker's perception of the world, 
and is to be respected . 



Team building activities are detailed in Appendix F, 
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CHAPTER II: TRAINING DESIGN 



A. IDEAS ON TRAINING DESIG , 

In Chapter I the four elements of any training experience are explained. 
Site Preparation is aimed at preparing the Training Environment. Peace Corps 
Recruiting brings the Trainees to the experience. Staff Selection and Training 
prepares the Trainer s . 

.. Training Design is the process of giving form to the Training Method^ 
A Training Method is made up of the content areas and methods determined by 
research. Design is the combination of content and methods. 

Evolving Design 

Trainers' control the Training .Design, while Trainees are responsible for 
the learning which occurs in a training experience. Trainers pre-design how 
learning will proceed according to the principles of Adult teaming. However, 
trainers solicit both formal and informal feedback from trainees. A tentative 
LsgnL then adjusted at regular or as-needed interval, to^tter conform Jo 
Trainee needs. Therefore, Training Design is an on-going process in which alle 
giance to meeting training needs is more important than loyalty to the printed 
schedule. Adjustments, of course, can only be made within the scope of finan- 
cial, staff, time, and other resources. ... 

Design Elements 

There are building blocks with which designs are constructed. The smallest 
is caUed an Activity/ Each training session or "class" is composed of steps or 
Activities! each of which must: be carefully designed. A S ^J^fl^ e 
A^i^ is a series of training Activities. In order to construct larger scale 
designs, us^ sessions, days, and Weeks as building blocks. (See Exhibit on 
following page.) 
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SAMPLE DESIGN ELEMENTS 



(from Week Two, Model Six Week Training Design, Design A.) 



SESSION* 



5 minutes 
20 minutes 
10 minutes 
4f> minutes 
20 minutes 
10 minutes 



Introduction 
Lecturette on 
Questions 
Small Group Tasks 
Reports to Large Group 
Evaluation 



activities 



8-9 



9-9:55 
10:05 to 
12:00 

1:30 to 

3:25, 

3:35 to 

5:30 

Evening 



DAY 



Community Meeting 



Extension: 
Introduction to 



LUNCH 



Crops: Work & Review 



erops: ^ Plant Sweet 
_ _ Potatoes 



FREE 



sessions 



WEEK 



8:001 

to 
9:551 



10:05) 

to 
12:001 



MONDAY 



community] 

MEETING 



LUNCH 



1:3(1 
to 
3:251 



3:35 

to 
5:361 



TUESDAY WEDNESDAY -THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 



LUNCH 



LUNCH 



LUNCH 



STAFF 
MEETING) 

LUNCH 



EVALUATION 
OF 

TRAINING I 



INDEPENDENT 



WORK 



Evening 

(This is also an example of a scheduling "grid"i See ^chedulej 
* See Session Plan Format, Appendix G. 



Days 
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No matter : hbw long a pre-service Ag. Training Design is, it is made of _ 
these elements. Later in this chapter two model pre-service designs and sample^ 
integrated elements are presented. One design is six weeks long. The other ex 
tinds for twelve weeks. The elements of each are the same. By understanding 
what their elements are, how to combine them, and how several model overall 
designs fit together, the process of Designing Training becomes more clear. 

Giving Form to Philosophy and A pproach 

How do you make the Training Philosophy and Approach, a set of ideas, work 
in a practical way? First and foremost, the trainers (as was mentioned in 
"Staff Training") must be thoroughly familiar with and committed to these ideas. 
Beyond that, each important idea must take physical form In a feature or aspect 
of the Training Design. Here is list cf possible design features that embody 
the main ideas* behind Ag. Training: 

Idea Desi gn Feature o. 

Language Competency .Daily language sessions 

•Language immersion when appropriate 

Practical Agriculture* .Daily care and feeding of animals 

.Individual gardens for trainees 
•Emphasis on field practicals 
> ' . Experiential approach to agi topics (e.g. , 

planting or construction pens first, concepts 
* second) 

Adult Learning ' . .Contracting - trainee needs assessment, pre- 

sentation of training design, trainer and 
- trainee resource assessment, negotiation and 
contracting^ 

. Feedback - formal and informal process of 

mutual evaluation of trainees, trainers, and 
training design, including openness /respon- % - 
siveness to feedback. 

.Closure - formal evaluation of trainees^ 
: trainers, and training design, debriefing of 
feelings - 9 transition activities. 

.Independent work -" in and beyond formal ses- 
\ sibns, by trainees (caring for animals, gar-r 

dens, and other projects)^ 

Experiential Learning ' .Sequence of Activities in each Session plan 

(Experience first) _ • ■_ 

.Sequence of Sessions (many sessions like r Liv- 
- ing with a Host Community Family" are both 

> opportunities to apply skills learned before 
y and to experience something which later ses- . 

sions can explore further). 
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^Beginning a draining cycle emfOiafircaiiy- with 
an Experience which Immerses trainees in the 
topic areas they are about ta learii, (e.g. 
planting, caring for animals, village map 
making, meeting the Host Cottounity Family on 
the first day of training) • 



; Language sessions which accomplish Cross- 
Cultural, Extension, Crops, or Livestock goals 
like visiting Host Community farmers and farms 
or surveying the Agi Environment. 

.Specific activities added to sessions that 
accomplish goals from different components 
(e.gi a livestock" session on building a 
chicken poop where an Extension A'ctiylty that 
explores jjroiSp dynamics and helping 
relationships is- added at the end)„. 

•Exploring topics' and activities covered in 
other ^ sessions or components (e'.&. , discuss- 
ihg the pros and cons of pesticide use tb : . 
explore active listening skills or, group 
dynamics - % expanding community analysik^lopics 
^ " to specif ically .survey the Ag. Environment)^ 

•The Ag. Extension Skill Group in the Extension 
component is totally integrated with regard to 
content and methods 

iWomen in development and Heaith/Ndtritton 
Sessions also involve ail the. component s. . 

*;Ali farm visits^ deionstrattons, the Field Day 
and like activities 'integrate all the parts of 
. training* ' * 

^Technical components can ibe integrated by 
coordinating the Plant and Animal Nutrition 
sessions arid_ Fertilizer/ Feed Rations Math - 
sessions. Also, because manure produce^ by - 
livestock is used in composting and forage 
crops or post harvest leftovers can be used as 
feed, opportunities exist to integrate. 

A list of representative topic areas which must be 
addressed in an integrated way is: 

•Village Livestock Survey 
•Method Demonstrations ; 
•Livestock Diseases 
£ .Farm Visits 
•Agi Environment 
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.Chemical and- Non-Chemical Control of Pests and 
Fertilizer inCrops- 

. Garden Planning 

.Community Analysis 
.Health and Nutrition 
'.Communication Skills 
.Ag. Extension 
.Introductory Contracting 
.Closing Activities. 

.Village or Family live-In 

.Volunteer Visit or Extension Agent Visit 

Since Integration is really a relationship among 
parts, it is expected that all Activities, Sessions, 
Days, and Weeks are examples of it at work. 



•oup Dynamics '(Autonomy) 



.Contracting (needs assessment, etc.) 
.Training evaluations by trainees (creating an 

open climate arid encouraging feedback;. 
.Extension sessions which teach facilitating or. 

group process skills. 

.Specific Ag. Extension sessions giving 
practice training by trainees (method demos, 

for example)* a - - i 

.Technical skills are demonstrated to trainees 
by other trainees who have learned them 

.Trainees are encouraged to facilitate sessions 
. near the end of a training cycle. 
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Assessment _ai 



ation 



the process of assessment and evaluation is central to Training Design, In 
this manual assessment means judging trainee fitness for Peace Corps service 
and giving them feedback based on Peace Corps Assessment Criteria* Evaluation 
means formal and informal feedback oh trainers ^ training methods, and the 
environment • Iii. the introductory paragraph above and under design features for 
Adult Learning the assessment/evaluation process is mentioned. 

Assessment and evaluation begin with the establishment of an open and 
trusting climate, and the other parts of the contracting process described 
above. It begins and ends, really, with respect. 

Assessment is designed as follows — opening contracting on norms, expecta- 
tions^ competency criteria (FSI rating, technical competence indicators, cross- 
cultural and other criteria), periodic feedback interviews between a trainer an<^ 
a trainee to give formal assessment feedback and to solicit responses to it; in- 
formal behavior-specific feedback in and out.of sessions to trainees; periodic 
examination of technical, language ^ and/or exteraion competency (e.g;, demon- 0 
strations of planting skills or vocabulary or teaching techniques )i 

For a six week training program a schedule of the Assessment Process would 
look like this: 

W^ek I 

Staff Meeting - Finalize Asses smeht proces is and criteria^ review entry- 
level skills of trainees 

Feedback Interviews - Describe Assessment criteria arid process first 

examination 

Week II, III, IV, and V 

Staff Meeting - Assess trainees 

Feedback Interviews - Feedback and assessment" 

Examinations of knowledge and skill (sample examinations are contained in 
the Appendices of t Volumes* III and IV) • 

Week VI 

Staff Meeting - Assess trainees 

Final examinations - (Final staff meeting to review results) 
Final Interviews - Final feedback and assessment 
Assessment reports and action 
Final staff reports (component ) 

See Appendix H of this volume for sample Assessment Criteria. 

Trainees evaluate training methods , trainers , environment by giving feed- 
back* informally to trainers who solicit it in all sessions • Each session is de- 
signed to end with a pause to receive this feedback. At the beginning of each 
session, day, or week trainers set a climate conducive to feedback and define 
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day, ^.^J^^^^f^IStSiSi to file evaluation, after 

(See Appendix I; Sample- Training 



so 



sessipns which are compiled and analyzed 
Evaluation Ins trument s . ) 



ice a week, even if the 



allow real weekly opportunities to 
ek (Thursday evening perhaps), 
re-design based on teeaDacK. ^ — — » Trainees. Friday the train- 

eon the next week's schedule is printed. .Monday 
SJfi a Community Meeting during which the agreed-upon 

trainee feedback is acknowledged. 



entire design is six 
be posted for information. Weekly schedules 
based on feedback. Late in each we 
■ d r ma ily solicit fe 
ers meet in_a staff meeting 
feedback. Over the weekend, the next 



morning training begins 

revised design is given out, explained, and 
This looks like: 



Week 2 





Thursday 


Friday — 


Week's 




STAFF 


events 


Evaluation 


MEETING 




(1) 


Cl) 



Week 3 



Monday 



COMMUNITY MEETING 



(3) 



Week's events 



1. Evaluation ; 

2. Response and planning 

3. Presentation of New Design 



— ^dan feature which makes any long-term training 

This is the most coircrete^^ illustrate these 

cycle an Adult Learning experience. Ihe toiiowmg H s 
features in sample integrated sessions, day, and week. 
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- B. SAMPLE INTEGRATED SESSION, DAY. ^4JEEK 



30 



SAMPLE INTEGRATED SESSION 



skill group iv 
Poultry _ _ 

SESSION //2, P. 1 



CONSTRUCTION 



i 

rime : 2 hts (In barn) j 
Goals- U To provide needed equipment for the animal/ barn (feeder,, 

watlrers, pens, laying nests, roosts etc). 

2 To learn how to construct the above mentioned equipment 
using local materials and resources. 

3 To learn how to work together in small groups on tasks 
and practice possible skill transfer. 

i^l'ytr^r sin 



Activities : 




State goals and relevance of the session: 

.First hands-on session of training event. 

.Introduce major themes from both Livestock 
'and Extension points of view. 



.Session itself is an example of Ag. Extension 
work. 



.Overview for trainees: 



1. goals of session 

2. activities or steps of session 
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SKILL GROUP IV 
SESSION #2, P. 2 



15 Min. List group tasks that are necessary and others that the 

trainees might want to dp. Facilitate the formation of 
small groups with a mix 'of experienced and less 
experienced trainers within each group. 

80 Min. Trainees within their groups work on tasks. Possible 

tasks may be pen construction, feeder and/or waterer 
construction, laying nests, hovers, etc. 

.Trainers observe construction and group 
dynamics (helping relationships) 

.Trainers act only as observers or clarif iers , 
but ask trainees to help each other directly. 

15 Mln - Observe and critique equipment built and solicit 

feedback on skill transference. The importance 
of skill transfer when dealing with farmers 
is emphasized^ 

•Questions to ask : 

a) What was easy/difficult to construct? 
Which constructions are most useful? 
Why? '• 

What are some construction ideas or 
concepts learned in this session? 

b) Who Helped others? Who was helped? 
Who learned a new skill? Who did 
not ? 

What are the characteristics of helpful 
help? 

c) How do construction skills and helping 
skills relate to Ag Extension work? 

"You can give someone hungry a fish to 
eat, or you can teach her to make and 
use a fishing pole." 

Materials : . Saws 

.Nails 
•Hammers 
.Wood 

.Chicken wire 

.Practical Poultry Raising Manual 
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SKIfct GROUP IV . 
SESSION »2, P. 3 



If the possibility arises where a group has little o 
no construction experience, the lesson plan will 
probably have to be altered. 

Very little purchasing of construction supplies 
should be done, so that trainees will make ^use ^f 
scraps that may be around the training site. This 
encourages the trainee to consider the situations 
she/he will face overseas, either lack of resources 
or thosf that are expensive for the small farmers. 




SAMPLE INTEGRATED SESSION 



The preceding session plan illustrates INTEGRATION on the Session level, 
exhibits the following characteristics: 



General 



• Taken from Design A. Six Week (Livestock) 
Schedule, Week I* Tuesday In this volume, 

.It is Livestock, Skill Group IV (Poultry), 
Session #2 in Volume IV, 

•Session occurs Tuesday of the first week 
as the first hands-on activity of the 
entire training experience, after a day 
of orientation arid contracting. 

•Session combines Livestock arid Extension 
themes • 



• Learning activities are self -directed 
.Method is active iearning-by-doing 



•Session covers the three areas of learning: 

Affective (feelings) - teaching/learning 

roles, feedback on 
helping arid construct ion 

Cognitive (ideas) - construct ion cdricepts* 



Psychomotor (skill practice) - building, helping 

•Session begins immediately to faciliate group 
dynamics alined at competent autonomy among 
trainees • 



Adult Learning 



skill transfer concepts 
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Experiential Learning 

.After orientation _and reading, first and longest 
activity is the ex pe r i e rice-of - -des i gni ng and - 
. building peris. 

TrainCel cT»n"ifgiect; and generalize on their 

experience, determining the characteristics 
of well-constructed pens and the character- 
istics of proper helping techniques. 

.Trainees app l y technical construction skills 
ln later Construction sessions for other 
animals . 

.Trainees apply skill transfer skills in many 
later sessions, especially Ag. Extension 0 . 

sessions . 

tmtfpraTF the session. Trainees learn both technical and 
.11 Of these _ features OTGRAg ^ ses fit together. The design of the session 
lelptng skills and see how these skills tit "g c -~ -- - tw0 - wa y communica- 
. tse P lf g is a clear model of ^J^^t," Ag LtensioS works . 
:ion which helps solve ag problems ) and now *g. 
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SAMPLE INTEGRATED DAY 



FRIDAY 
WEEK 8 
DESIGN B. TWELVE WEEKS 



FRIDAY 



3. 00 _ 9.5s JJiClWICAL Examination ¥h 

fit together. 

plus Village Visit question; 

.«« includes .,uestlo* on Kg Surve|I i£t 
garderiinc practices C*f e rtx lizer use a 
control) and local rabbit-keeping practices 
(disease control 5 recordkeeping). 

LANGUAGE Vocabulary for Village Vi«it 

.orientation again emphasizes Village Visit 
and importance Of language skills in that 
experience. 

.session dwells on vocabulary g|£* 
the visit, and trainers help gainees 
explore anxieties about the visit. 

LUNCH 

LANGUAGE Dialogues and situations for Village Visit 

.work centers on situations and^onV ersations 
trainees will encounter in Village Visit. 

.emphasis is placed on building trainee 
confidence in the local language. 



10:05 - 12:00 



1:30 - 3:25 
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3:35 - 5:30 EXTENSION Village Visit Orientation 



• overview, states logistics and goals of 
Village Visit , emphasizing Technical, 
Language, and Extension goals and how 
' they all relate in Ag Extension work. 

•questions and logistics are worked out. 

— ~ — . go . 

^^is_day^is INTEGRATED in that all the sessions poijit tts^rlT^^ J 
which foFlews— as^n^ experience which w±i<i bring together the topics addrrased^Ttr 
each sessions tang aa^T^^Sntc^i , .and extension issues are woven together by j 
the trainers in their o r i e nt a t io ns~^~to -each_ s^es s ion and summarized by the 
extension trainer in the Village Visit Ori entatXou-ses sion • The entire day \ 
serves to give trainees language, technical, and extension ^ki-lJ^_ in order to 
accomplish the village visit ef f ectively • Furthermore^ trained are mSdes^aware 
that all these skills are joined together in successful Ag. Extension work, 
which the trainees are asked to practice during their visit to neighboring 
villages. 
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SAMPLE INTEGR ATED WEEK 

FROM DESIGN A; 
WEEK_5 
(CROPS) 



MORN- 
ING 



MONDAY 
COMMUNITY 
MEETING 



RESULT 
DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 1C* 



CROPS 



LUNCH 



MAINTEN- 
ANCE 2F 



CROPS 



REVIEW 
EXAM 1/2C 

FERTILIZER 
MATH 
2C 



AFTER 
NOON 



TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 



WOMEN 
IN 

DEVELOP- 
MENT 

^2C 



(STAFF 
MEETING 
ASSESS- 
MENT) 

CROPS 



FIELD EX- 
ERCISE 
TROUBLE- 
SHOOTING 
2F 



CROPS 
AG EN- 
VIRON- 
MENT 2C 



CROPS 



FIELD 

EXERCISE _ 
(SIDEURESS- 
INC) 

1 1/2F 



e veil- 
i hit 



INTRO 10 
DISEASE 
1 1/2 F 



CROPS 

NON- 

CHEMICAL 

AND_ 
CHEMICAL 
DISEASE 
CONTROLS 
2 1/2C, 



THURSDAY 
ADULT ' 
LEARNING 
& 

TEACHING 

2C 



HUMAN 
DISEASES 

AND 
AGENTS OF 
DISEASE 

2 L/2C 



CROPS 
MAINTEN- 
ANCE IF 



METHOD 
DEMON- 
STRATIONS 
1C 



crops" 

MAINTEN- 
ANCE 

1 1/2 



INDEPENDENT 



WORK 



FRIDAY 
CR OPS EXAM 
14 

(STAFF MEETING 
PLANNING 
WEEK 5) 



ADMIN- 
ISTRA- 
TIVE 
(SHOTS) 



CROPS 



NEMA- 
TODES 
1 F 

CROPS 



MAIN- 
TEN- 
ANCE IF 



FREE 
TIME 



TRAINING 
EVALUA- 
TION 



ORGANIZING 

SKILLS. 
& HELPING 

2C 



CROPS 



WEED CONTROL 
1/2F 

CROPS 

MAINTENANCE 
1 1/2F 



INTRO TO 
FIELD DAYS 



1C 



INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH OF 
ICE RESOURCES 

-- -i€-^ 



SATURDAY/SUNDAY 



INDEPENDENT 



WORK 



/ 



WEEKLY THEMES: 



[) IS EAS E S & CO NTROLS 
DEMONSTRATIONS, TEACHING , & HELP! 



1 or 2 = hours of session 
C or F = class, field 
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Sample Integrated Week (cont'd) 



Several overall features Integrate this week. They are: 

Evaluation Process 

.Community Meeting 
(Mori, 8-9) 



Training Evaluation 
(Thurs, 7 -8pm) 

Staff Meeting/Planning 
: (Fri, 8-9) 

A ss e s sment Process 

Assessment Meeting 
(Tues, 10-12) 

Interviews 
(Week) 

Crops Exam 
(Fri, 8-10) 



independent Work 

Evenings and weekends free for personal heeds arid independent 
projects. 

Weekly^ jhemes^ 



Diseases and Control 
Demonstrations , Teaching, and Helping 

DISEASES AND CONTROLS 
Intro to Diseases (Wed, 8-10) 



^introduction to concept _ of diseases overalls 
•crops diseases iecturette , reading, and 

.reference to Disease -Control , Human Disease, 
Shots , Nematodes , and Exam Sessions on similar 
themes to follow in the weeki 



_ _ - - v " 

orientation to weekly themes - f revised 

schedule, how sessions fit together*. 

special events. 

0 trainees give trainer^, feedback cri this 
week. > 



trainers respond to feedback and finalize 
plan for the next week of training. 



trainers assess trainees £ assign " 
feedback interviews i 

trainers meet with trainees daring free, 
time. 

trainees demonstrate knowledge and skills 



Other disease-related Sessions (throughput week) 



.continue to build on each others j. _ ; 

; continue to relate each session to overall theme • 

.orientation to Shots session^ where trainees^are 
given immunizations , emphasizes what trainees have 
learned about diseases *nd disease control* 

. Examination on Friday diraws together the overall 
disease theme* .. i 



DEMONSTRATIONS, TEACHING, & HEL! 




Result Demonstrations (Mon, 8:55 - 9:55) 

.introduction to Agi Bctensibn theme of teaching, 
, helping, demonstrating* 

• reference to related sessions during the: weeks 
all Crops sessions, Method Demonstrations , - 
Adult Learning £ teaching , Organizing & . . / 
Helping Skills , Intro to Field DaySj etc. 

^information on result demons tr a tiqhs^ 
emphasizing use of result 5 method denbnstrationf , 
adult learning strategies, and helping skills in 
Crops ses s ions throughout training • 

Other related Sessions t throughout week) 



.continue to build on each other arid to overall 
theme. . 

. WID session covers how to set up demonstrations 
to teach women ag. 

. Adult Learning & Helping sessions reflects on 
how Crops arid Extension sessions are designed 
and carried but. _ 

. Intro to F ield Days session brings together the 
week's technical and extension topics, especially 
dembristratiotis and Adalt Learning ~ % _ in order to 
1 begin focusing on the Field Days as integrated 
Ag Extension activities • 

During this .week, trainees learn more technical skills by repetition J 
practice , and a field-oriented approach. -They begin troubleshooting which Is 
the skill of identifying ag problems and proposing solutions in the field#_ The. 
trainees also reflect on and conceptualize about Adult Learning arf helping 
Skills; These activities not only tie the week's sessions together thematic- 
ally, but also promote the most important outcome of trairiirig - the competent 
autonomy of the trainees. For these reasons this week is considered [ ! ; 
INTEGRATED; 



e i BUILDING THE TRAININC 

The. final Training Schedule is really a chapter and %^ 6nd ^|^ll ^ 
which all the participants in a training, experience are guided. The schedule 
Incorporates the sessions, days, and week presented into a unified training 
program. From where does the final schedule Come? It is product of a step-by 
step process which begins with pre-training research. The steps include. 

i. GOALS - 

By study of TAC sheets* Pre-Training research findings and training 
requirements, the entire training staff should reach consensus on the broad 
overall goals of the training program. This defines a set of clear commonly- 
help assumptions on which to base schedule decisions. (See Preparation for , . 
.Training ) . 

2; ADULT LEARNING STRATEGIES 

Through staff training and other informal ways , trainers should agree upon 
the methods and approach they will use to reach the Goals formulated above. 

P 

3. COMPONENT GOALS AND SKILL GROUPS ! 

, Each component of the Ag. Training staff should define its own set of 
overall goals and more specific Skill Groups (topic areas to cover). ^See 
Preparation for T raining )* 

o.. OVERALL PARAMETERS 

1 Based on programming guidelines and training goals, the entire staff 
should set the following parameters: ; * 

.Total length of training (number of weeks) 
;Major Subject Areas Xlist) 

.Major Events (Live-In, Volunteer Visit, Orientation 
Phase ■ etc • ) ' * _ . _ _ 

•Pre-determined Factors (Meal Times, Medical Sessions , 

Staging). _ - - - 

•Technical Emphasis (crops and livestock, or. crops 

livestbck) i 

•Time per component 

•Weekly length of Training (hours/weeks, days q'ff) 
•Structure for each day (hours/day) / 

■ / 

5. COMPONENT PARAMETER'S ^ 

Next each component should develop the following li^ts: 
.Specific Training Topics 

.Special Events (Farrowing, Community Analysis Day, 

o Field Day) ' . ... 

-Given Factors (Review sessions, Exams , Communi ty 

Meeting) _ . . : 

; Specific Goals for each topic 
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•Specific Training Sessions (name^ duration^ special 
needs) 

•Component strategy (sequence and method of topics) • 

6. INTEGRATION STEP I (WEEKLY THEMES) " 

The entire staff must agree on the sequence arid nature of themes which 
integrate the components of t raini rig together bri a , weekly or daily basis. (See 
Model Training Designs which follow for examples). 

7. INTEGRATION STEP II (DESIGN ELEMENTS) 



Then the staff should dqcide upon specific design features that will embody 
the principal Trailing idsas . (See Preparation for Training ); This includes: 

• Dates of major events 
•Structure of each day 

• Weekly length of training ._ 
•Time per component (total arid weekly) 

8. DEFINE "GRID" 

The parameters - y weekly themes , arid design elements can now be added 
together to form a "grid" into which the specific sessions may be placed later. 
The "Grid" is made up of twc hour time blocks into which sessions may be placed. 
(See Sample Week "grid"")- 

Finalize the "Grid" (make sure everything in the schedule is set in place 

arid agreed upon, except the component sessions). Verify the Component Time 
Blocks (hours/week for for component use). 

9. "PLUG IN" COMPONENT SESSIONS * 



In ail training programs, ^ministration. Language, and Extension 
components are the g&neric backbone of the scheduler They should be^ "plugged 
in" first, followed by a final check of Technical time blocky , plugging in 
Technical Sessions, and final balancing of component times/week, etc. 



Plug In: 

•Administration Sessions 

•Extension and I anguage. Sess loas ) 
•Check Technical Time Blocks 

•Plug in Technical Sessions. Consider the distribution 
of Technical/Extension sessions for integration purposes. 

.Adjustment of Extension vs. Technical/Week (to balance 
the load per week) 

10; INTEGRATION STEP III (SEQUENCE AND FLOW) 

Look back over each week; First, compare the overall week schedule to the 
weekly themes developed^ earlier; Adjust • _ Second, c^n^ider the sequence and 
relationship of sessions with regard to their subject matter, how they fit 
together logically, and how the sequence of sessions reflects design ideas 
(Adult Learning, Experiential Learning, Integration of parts). Adjust. 
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11. REVIEW 

a " 

Make sure each _ component is satisfied . Let it sit for a day or two. 
Questions will arise. Answer them. 

c 

.Print Overall Schedules : 

i Print first week's schedule for trainees 

.Do not print beyond the first week, in order to 
leave an opportunity for adjustments based on 
trainee input arid training experience. 

.Schedule an evaluation of training for the end 
of week brie. 

By formally or informally following these steps, an integrated Training 
Design will take form as the final Training Schedules. The more experienced and 
together a training staff becoaes , the less formal this process needs to be. 
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D. MODEL TRAINING DESIGNS 



. What, does p. final Integrated _Ag ; Training Schedule look like? Two examples 
follow: They are not blueprints for any particular project* although they are 
products of the scheduling process described before. These designs are meant to 
illustrate the concepts in this manual. 



The Philo sophy and Approach section of Chapter I gives us the ideas or 
concepts of Integrated Ag. Training. In Ideas o n Training Design there are 
specific ways to represent those ideas in a schedule, called design features. 
The previous section, Scheduling, described how to define and combine design 
features into a whole. The following schedules are the products of this way of 
looking at the Ag. Training design process . 

These schedules represent the extremes of pre-service Ag; Training Design, 
One schedule is six weeks long. The other spans twelve weeks. Generally 
speaking, the six week schedule illustrates a stateside skill-training before 
in-country language training. The twelve week schedule depicts in-country 
combined language and skill training . The designs include a range of features 
and variations one may encounter in Peace Corps training experience. As generic 
extremes , neither schedule would be a useful design to implement , but both 
should prove useful for staff training arid a reference to staffs constructing 
their own schedules. 

The following is a comparative list of the "overal 1 parameters " of the two 
schedules. ("Overall Parameters" is step four of the scheduling process.) 



\ 
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Overall Par ameter s 



Length of Training 
Location 

language Training 



Cross-cultural 
Training 

Technical Training 



Special Features 



Scheduling Strategy 



Total Hours 
(hours per day) 
(week) 

Hours /Cbmpbrie rit s 



Design^A 
Six weeks 

Stateside Training 
No 

Generic , limited 

Two separate tracks 
(Livestock S Crops) 

Extension Agent Visit 
Family Live-In (1 week) 



Field Day 

2 or 3 hour sessions /topic 



246 
8 

(40) 

Admihis tr a t ive 1 2 • 
Language _Q 
Crops 135 
Livestock 135 
Extension 93 



Designs 
Twelve weeks 
In-Country village 
Yes 

S tr bng emphas i s , 

One track 
(Crops , with. a 
Livestock Orienta- 
tion) 

Volunteer Visit 

Family Live-In 

(throughput) 
Village Live- In 
(3 days) 

Field Day 

Large blocks for 

each topic 

528 
8 

(44) 

20 
260 
130 

28 

90 
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There are characteristics shared by both designs, however * which are cbti-_ 
sidered essential to any Ag. Training design, no matter in what circumstances it 

is constructed and carried but. These features and how they fit toftether Jn 

each design are the most important concepts to remember in designing integrated 
Agi Training Events, 

Generic Ag. Training Design Features 

•Session, day, and week building blocks 
•Contracting and closure activities 
•Evenings and most weekends free for 

"Independent Work", 
•Feedback, evaluation, and re-design process : 

Thursday evening-Training Evaluation 

Friday - staff meeting to plan next week 

Monday a.m. - Community Meeting to present hew week's design. 

•Logical sequence of sessions 

-Experiential sequence (early sessions are field 
activities, which serve as "experiences" to 
analyze in later sessions; later sessions 
"apply" early lessons). 

-Integrated sequence (sessions on similar topics 
near each other; later sessions bring things 
together; e.g. garden. planning). 

-Learning sequences (sessions build on each 
other - e.g. Week II: Adult Learning 
principles and how to transplant tomatoes; Week V: 
give demons tration on how to transplant tomatoes). 

•Consistent number of hours /week for each component (to avoid 
overloads or burnout for trainers or trainees and to 
promote integration). 

•Integrated Ag. Extension weekly themes 

•Process of moving from trainee dependence toward competent 
autonomy. 



(Read this while looking at the Model Design). 
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These generic features fit together ih_ the overall strategy outlined in the 
Philosophy -section of this volume in the following ways: 



1; AG. EXTENSION THEME 

Guiding the entire Training Design is the overall training theme, which is 
AG EXTENSION. We define Ag. Extension as "effective two way communication which 
helps solve agricultural problems". 

This is what Peace Corps Ag. Volunteers are supposed to do. In order to do 
this, Volunteers must speak the local language, demonstrate entry-level ag. 
technical skills, and be able to practice affective ag. extension. Each of 
these training schedules is designed to prepare trainees to do these things. 

2 . WEEKLY THEMES 

NOT THIS Crops Extension Livestock THIS 



Week 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Week 



AG Extension 



Th e mes 



Instead of three separate components of training each following their own 
logic through the weeks of training, each week has a set of Ag; Extension 
Themes to which each component contributes. The themes for the model six-week 
design are listed below as examples. They can be found on the model design 
pages* 



Week I 

►Contracting 
•Communi ty 
Analysis 
►Planting 



Week II 

•Cbmmuni ty 
Entry. 

.Land Prep- 
aration & 
Insect 
Control 



Week III 

.Solid, ferti- 
lizer 

.Ag Exten- 
sion i 



Week IV 


Week V 


Week VI 


•Disease & 


• Garden 


.Skill 


Controls 


Plan- 


Demons t ra- 


•Ag Exten- 


ning, 


tion 


sion II: 


Field 


•Closure 


(Demon- 


Crops 




stra- 


.Ag Ex- 




t ions , 


tension 




Teach- 


III 




ing i& 






Helping) 







3. OVERALL FLOW OF THEMES 



depended 
upo n 



invc 



autonomy 
& 

-competence 



2 weeks 
4 weeks 



Trainee 



Trainer 



4 weeks 
8 weeks 



6 weeks 
12 weeks 



^Ime 
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For both designs 
is the competent 



toward that goal 
cycle: 



and regardless of overall duration, the most important outcome 
autonomy of the participants . The overall flow of both designs 



may be seen in the timing of three phases of each training 



Livestock 

Extension 
(Language) 


Week 1 to 2 
1 to 4 


Week 3 to 4 
5 to 8 


Week 5 to 6 
9 to 12 


i lane xng 

Care of animals 

Live-In . 


doi J. <* nutri tion 
science 

Insects & diseases 
Ag. Extension 


Garden— plan 

Lives tock pro- 
duction plan 

Field Day 

> 








AG, EXTENSION 


EXPERIENCES 


concepts & 
generalizations 


APPLICATION & 
SYNTHESIS 



The following are the two model Training Designs. 
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iIKHS I - III (LIVESTOCK tod CROPS) 



ISTPQTO 

K 



group 

IC 



TRAISINC 
21 



POULTRY 
OVtRYtEV 
IC i II 



mjLTU 
HOUSING 

— jjflj. . 

construction 

IC i 3B 



SKILL NEEDS 

...*».._ 
OVERVIEW 
2 1/2C 



fref-for 

livestock 

DM. OLD 
CHICKS 
I 1/2 



COMMUNITY 
AMAL?StS 
HTnW& AJIB 
STRATEGIES 
2C 



GATHERING 
1WMN i 

community 



ANALYSIS; 
ORGANIZATION 
AND. SHARING 

or INTO 

2C 



CDaTS 
INTRO TO 
AND - 

overview 

II 4 lc 



ADR1H. 
(SHOTS) 



RAJ BITS 
OVERVIEW 
AND _ 
COKSTiUCTtW 
IC* 11 



-TRAINING. 
EVALUATION 



LIVESTOCK 

IJAM 
-ISTAJff 
MEETING) 
IC 



SKI SB 
OVERVIEW 
IB 4 IC 



SUlNE 
CONSTRUCT 
IC * 3b 



IMDCECVDCHT 
UOIK 



i__L 



ironing- 



CONNItr 
MEETING 



-IKWMO- 
DEVELOmWT 



C3ATS- 
CONSTRUCTIOt 
IC j IB 



-IBM- TO 
KUTimOH 
2C 



RABBITS 
REPRODUCTION 
2D 



IHTROTO 
FEEDS 

ic i is 



SWINE 
-FEED— 
RATIONS 
2C 



ORIENTATION 

— KB— 

c. tension 

.VISIT. 
2C 4 6F 



EXTENSION 
WORKER 
VISIT 
2 1/2C 



UJMlKANT 
NUTRITION 
I UK 



POULTRY 
HANDLING 
AND CULLING 
2B . 



J»AIS. 
RATIONS 
AND- - 

2C 



livestock 
exam 12 

JSTA7J 
HEETINC) 
2C 



SV1NE 

ftelwqrk 

21 



RAJlU 
IKOED- 
ttlPINC 
IB fc IC 



CQUfflNlTT 
-FAJOIT- 
LIVE-IN aUD 
ORIENTATION 
2C 



TRAININC- 
EVALtMTION 



LITE-IN 
BKIH5 



tvtnlng 



commit 

NUT IIC 



cowuKia- 

TION SKILLS 
IC 



COATS 
ANATOMY AND 
CASTRATION 
21 



REACHING 
SrtALL_ 
FARMERS 
2C 



.POULTRY . 
FEEDS AND 
NUTRITION 

2C 



DWtWPffiifT 
WORE 

2 1/2C 



POULTH- 
rtlPAKD 
NUTRITION 
1 1/2C 



FARM VISIT 
AT 



lAUlT 

— rasD- 

RATIONS 
4C 



.POULTRY. 
NEWCASTLE- 
VACCINATION 
II 



SCALE MODEL 
DEMO 
)F 



imoTo 

DISEASE 



-secisioH 

MM IN 
GROUPS 
2C 



DISEASE ANQ 
PARASITES 
IC 4 II 



_OOATS__ 
PARASITES 

VlWU . 
SHOTS 
21 



TRAINING 
EVALUATION 



LIVESTOCK 
DAM II 
(STitt 
HEETINC) 

2C 



FARM VISIT 
2 



ANALYSlSJ 
SHARING OP 
LIVE-IN 
2C 



POULTRY 
DISEASES 
114 IC 



we:tK 1 (LIVESTOCK) 



Som -ttimei <ti Cropi 
iCirinn foe mlull) 



WEEK i[ (LIVESTOCK) 
(Fitdi md Nutrition) 



VEER III (LIVESTOCK) 
(DUtitii) 



WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 





iMTRuff* 
THAtMNC 
20 


CROPS 
PU*T 


community 
analysis - 

KETROOS and 
STRATEGIES 

2C 


CROPS 
PLANT - 
CECALS 

ir 


CROPS EXAM 
-I| - 
(SUFT 
KEKT'NC) 
2C 




B:0(H:S1 














DIRECT 












CROUP RE- 

... .SOURCE .. 


SEEDED 

vecies 

AF 




ADHlNlSTRA- 
TIVE 

(SHOTS) 


-CROPS - 
MAINTENANCE 
1 I/2F 




iji-iiidu 


ASSESSHilMT 
2C 




GATHERING- 


WATERING 
YOUNG 
PLANTS 
1/2F 






LKUCli 
- PLANT - 

cucuRiirs 

2' 


E (TUN HON - 
SKILL WEEDS 

r resources 

2 UK 


COMMUNITY 
4F 


CROPS: INTR1 

iO.CROl.. 
PROD, -PUT. 

- -UK- 

GENX TEST 

Ir 

CR.-FS MAI NT 

mt 


CROPS 
VEG. CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS 
2C 


INDEPENDENT 
WORK 


llJO-Ji2i 
















CHOPS 














ORIENTATION 

1/2C 


CROPS 

.oinci- 

-PUNNING- 
PRINCIPLES, 
PRACTICES 
1 I/2C 


ANALYSIS. 
ORGANIZATION 
L SHARING OP 
INTO 2C 


CROPS 
PLANT 
PULSES 
2F 


CROPS KAINT 
OF ADVANCE 
PLANTINGS 
IF 

MAOMEDS 
" FOR 
TRANSPLANT- 
ING IF 






CRUPS - 
UNITS llf 
MLASIM, 
1 I/2C 




):3i'ii)0 












tvinloi 








.TRAINING 
EVALUATION 



















mnliig 



JUL 



COMMUNITY 
HEETINC 



INTRO TO 
DEVELOPMENT 
JC 



CROPS' 
REVIEW UAH 

- I/2C 

WIRING 
ESTAB. 
PLANTS 
1/2F 



KAINT IP 



_ CMPS 

plant met 
potatoes 
If 



CROPS " 
TRANSPLANT- 
ING 4F 



-CROPS.-. 
IDENTIFYING 
INSECTS AND 
THEIR 
DAJ5ACE 
If 



CROPS- 
LAND PREP 
PRINCIPLES 
IF 



crops- HAir; 

IF 



ORIENTATION 
AND - 
EXTENSION 
WORKER 
_¥ISIT_ 
2C 4 t>t 



REFLECTING 
-AND - 
CLNERAL1ZINC 
FROM 

EXTENSION 
WORKER 
VISIT 
2 I/2C 



CROPS HAIMT 
1 1/2F 



- -CRMS 
NON-CdMCAl 
AND CHEHICAl 

INSECT 
CONTROL 

2 1/2C 



SPRAYER 
TROUBLE* 
SHOTTING 
NAlNt 
1 I/2F 



' TRAINING 
EVALUATION 



CROPS EXAM 

-n - 

(STAFF 
MEETING) 
2C 



CROPS MAI NT 
IF 

QfflfS— 
APPLYING 
PESTICIDES 
IF 



COWUNITY 
FAMILY 
LlVE-tN, 
ORIENTATION 
2 



CROPS 
PLOT 
INSPECTION 
2F 



LIVE IN 



COmiNITY 
MEETING 




WEDNESDAY 


CROPS 

FIELD 
EXERCISE 
TMWIU-^ 
SWOTIW 
2F 


CROPS EXAM 

il 
-(STAB 
MEETING) 
JC 




GOMMWICA- 
TION SKILLS 
IC 


bWlLOPKWT 
WORK 

2 1/2C 


_ jC3t0fS__. 
FARM-VISIT 




- CR0F5 




4F 








UVItU EIAH 

I/2C 












CROPS W NT 
1 1/2F 


—PUNT— ' 
NUTRITION 

BASICS 

1 I/2P 




DECIilON 
NM1NC 
IN CROUPS 

2C r. 


CROPS MAINT 
2F ■ 
















REACHING 
SMALL 
FARJCIV. 

2C 


USING 
-ORGANIC— 
FERTtbtlEKS 

IC 


CROPS MA INT 
IF 


CROPS 
USING 

atoiie/a 

"ERTILIIERS 
2 1/2F 


SNARING OP 

UVt«H 
2C 












COMPOSTING 












2C 


SCALE MODEL 




CROPS 




...CROPSl.-- 
SOlUrGHU- 
ACTKNISTKS 
IP 




DEW 
IF 


CROPS MAI NT 
1 I/2F 


PLANT 
NURSERY 
SEEDIUS 
IF 




MAINT IF 




RAISING 

tranjplantj 

IC 
















LIVE-IN 


TUlilNC- 
mUMlON 















Clilir' 
fill* 
Mm 



9 

:RLC 



WEEK I (CROPS) 

ThtMi: Cc-Ki£tin| 

CowunUv AaiIiiIi 

piMtim 



WEEK H ( CROPS) 

CMwnltjLEntr? 
Unf tttftmin 
4 Inioct Control 



19 



BEST COR 5115311 



WEEK IK (CROPS) 

SflUi 4 PirttMur 
A| Eitinit«n \: 

(tUtchini SmII FtrMrp 

fsiUiodili 

CMHiftpMflt Wotk 

DielftM nhJR] U froapi 
Fin VltU 
1r«tklnhootin|) 



1KXS IV - VI {LIVESTOCK tnd CROPS) 



3:)J-i!lO 



evening 



TUESDAY : VtimSM 



comram 
kutiw 












. ic 

result kho 
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E. ADAPTATION TO VARIOUS NEEDS 



These training materials are not a cookbook recipe for P^ce Corps training 
work. They are tools for trainers to use in designing and carrying out their 
own training events . Adaptation of these materials ^ both «cow«g£ «* 
assumed. The process of design and carrying-out training work is inventive, 
creative, and personal. These volumes are meant to help, not hinder, that 
process. If the plans and ideas in this manual can free the trainer from 
certain basic skill and resource limitations, then they can help the trainer be 
more, net less, creative. The admonition is, Adapt! The question is, How? 

Principles 

Certain principles should not change, and can be expressed in many differ- 
ent ways. These are the ideas expressed in Chapter I, Philosophy and Approach^ 

.Language proficiency 
•Agriculture emphasis 

• Adult "Learning 
•Experiential Learning 
•Integration of parts 
•Competent Autonomy of Trainees 

• Ag. Extension Focus 

Levels of Adaptation 

Adaptation may occur on the level of any of the building blocks of training 
design: activity, session, day, week. Overall designs are adaptable too. 

Adapting Overall Designs^ 

The model training designs are extreme examples of the adaptability of 
these Ag Training Materials. Designs A & B are very different and yet, they 
both embody the principles listed above. By examining these designs in compari- 
son, it will be clear how the adaptation occurred. Refer to the list of com- 
parative parameters for each in the. introduction to the model designs. 

Generally speaking, Design A is half as long as Design B. Design A has 240 
hours Design B has 520 or so. The technical and extension component i tetjln 
approximately the same total hours, while 260 hours of language is the major 
difference. With regard to agriculture, this implies that Design A must com- 
press ag learning and a full growing season into six weeks. Design B allows ag 
learning to progress at a more leisurely pace* ^ 

When adapting a week or a day from the model designs (or. creating new 
ones), the same principles which inform overall designs still apply. Consider 
how to open and close the week or the day as a whole event. Define a weekly or 
day-long Ag Extension theme that holds various topics together- __F£imu^J:e a 
process to solicit feedback, plan the next day or week, and present these plans 
to participants. This will make the design responsive to participant needs and 
interests. Put together an assessment process. Consider the logics *i JW* 
ential, and integrated sequence of sessions. Make sure each of the goals for 
the week or day is met. By doing these things, adaptation c design should be 
iccessful. 
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Adapting Sess ions and Activities : (From this or other manuals) 



Consider the sample integrated session plan. Ideally, sessions embody the 
very same principles as days * weeks ^ or overall training designs • _ Integration _ 
of technical and extension topics and as well as experiential and adult learning 
methods should play some part in any session design. Sessions must be adapted 
when supplies and equipment available, trainer numbers or skill level, specific 

content required, trainee numbers or skill levels vary. The method^ time, 

arrangement, and number of activities should change to accommodate these varia- 
tions. For example, as is stated in the session plan, if trainees have little 
or no construction experience, the orientation activity might be expanded to 
include a construction demons tration and a model feeder. If there were 40 
trainees and two instructors, the trainers might ask 5 slightly experienced 
trainees before the session to learn the skills in order to facilitate groups of 
8 each during the construction activity. If tools and facilitators were not 
available , a trainer could ask volunteer trainees to construct in a "fishbowl" 
as others observed. Trainees could switch roles during the activity. If the 
session had to be conducted in one hour instead of two, trainees could begin 
their projects during the session, complete the projects during freetime, and 
conclude the work at the beginning of the next session, or the number of _ 
proji-ts com Id be reduced (the activi ty would then need to be very carefully 
planned)* \s a final example of adaptation: if the appropriate poultry-raising 
technique did not include feeders, pens, and waterers, then this session could 
be replaced by a session on free range management or related topic . 

Specific Adaptation Issues : 

Simultaneous Training Tracks 

Sometimes a component covers one topic for all trainees - rice production, 
fish farming, crop production, for example. Other times, one group of trainees 
may be studying one topic while simultaneously another group may be concen- 
trating on another topic- [This is illustrated in Design A (Crops) (Livestock) 
and Design B (Crops only)] . There are also "omnibus" training events, where a 
variety of topics is explored. As is illustrated by the model designs, the 
easiest way to accomodate "separate tracks" (language, cultures, or technical 

opics) is to structure the training schedule in generic modules or blocks. 

This requires that the separate tracks hold to the same overall weekly and daily 
time allotme nt . 



a .m. 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Tech 


tanguage 


tanguage 


Tech 



Tech = Livestock and Crops 
simultaneously 

Language - Haasa & Twi 

simultaneous ly 



"Tech" or "Language" proceeds in a regular way, exploring separate topics in 
separate ways but in the same time blocks . Block Scheduling like this allows 
the overall principles of Ag Training to be designed generically 'too. For 
example , each track can fill the generic blocks according to the logical and 
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experiential sequence they need. Furthermore; both tracks have an opportunity 
to align themselves with extension arid other sessions to integrate with them 
consistently. Each can plan to fill their .blocks in accordance with adult 
learning and trainee-autonomy goals In mind. The more tracks there are, the 
more complex this process becomes. Intricate designs reach a point after which 
perhaps separate training events should be considered* given resources 
available. 

x Staging arid Training 

Every training event Is preceded by some form of staging (CAST, CREST, 

P-UST, STAGING, EXTENDED STAGING). Staging events are based on the Core Curric- 
ulum Training Manuals. Each event has a standard design. Therefore, training 
events should be designed to begin where these events end. For example, CASTs 
and CRESTs begin the process of group dynamics. They also explore extension, 
cross-cultural, assessment, and adult learning issues. These should all be 
taken into account. It is best to plan with Staging Coordinators to provide 
continuity in the overall training experience for trainees. 

In terms of the Ag Training materials in this manual , only the extension 
component is affected directly by Staging events. 

Villa ge-based or Training Cent er Locat ion 

The greatest differences between training cycles located in villages or 
training-centers are: the nature of language/cross-cultural experiences, and 
the amount of pre-planning and site preparation required. In a village setting, 
language/cross-cultural experiences are more rich and challenging than else- 
where. The extension component particularly must repond to this by expanding 
sessions and time accorded Lhis topic. The other components of training must 
also reflect much greater concern with cross-cultural issues. An ag vocabulary, 
use of local tools and techniques, more location-specific information, etc., 
must be included in technical sessions. These adaptations are illustrated In 
Design B, a twelve week village-based training design. There are other 
adaptations, which can be seen on inspecting Design A and B. 



Language Training 



It is 

no 



Language training is essential to successful Ag. Extension training, 
therefore accorded 50% of the total time in Design B. Design A, which has 
language included, precedes a language-centered training. Language is rich 
ground for integrating learning and putting things into practice in a concrete 
way. Language is sewed well by integration. This promotes the connection of 
all parts of a training event, and provides variety in the extensive language 
component . In Design B language classes provide links between sessions and as 
opportunities to accomplish other things while using the local language. 



3ndget and Resource Variations 

The supply and set-up lists are inclusive and ideal. They are meant as a 
guide. When planning and designing a frugal and limited training cycle, these 
lists are reminders from which to depart creatively. An ideal commodity (Xerox 
machine! represents a tool for a general purpose (a means of copying training 
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work). Remember that training design is Intimately linked to financial and 
other resource availability. Don't plan it if you don't have *t. 

Host Country Trainers and Trainees 

This manual has a built-in American cultural and language bias. It ts 
meant to be used by Host Country trainers in conjunction with Americans so as to 
minimize misunderstandings and insensi tivity . If the manual helps Host Country 
and American trainers work together more closely, it will serve a useful pur- 
pose. It is expected that the materials in this manual will be creatively 
adapted to each Host Country and culture in which it is used. 

Working with both American and Host Country trainees presents the same 
challenge as a village setting presents. The cross-cultural and language com- 
ponents become more vital, more central, and more immediately applicable. All 
the aspects of a training, design must take these effects into account. It is 
not appropriate to generalize beyond this on the affects a cross-cultural train- 
ing population has on design. Each group will express unique needs and 
strengths which must be addressed. 

Trainee Numbers 

The greater the number of trainees, the more difficult it is to Adhere 
strictly to the principles described in the Philosophy section of this manual. 
Lecturing and minimizing integration are of ten .responses to dramatic increases 
in trainee numbers. Soliciting careful feedback and capacitating each trainee 
are hard to do with large numbers as well. Generally speaking, each session as 
planned in this manual can easily be accomplished well if there are less than 
thirty trainees. Beyond that logistics and self-directed learning become more ■ 
difficult to facilitate. j 

In conclusion, adaptation of these training materials is essential to the 
success of specific training events. The designs illustrated in Model Training 
Designs preceding this subchapter are the best examples of adaptation the manual 
can offer. They represent extremes. Most Ag Training events fall somewhere in 
between them. Those who cannot adapt these materials to their particular needs 
may seek but the help of an experienced Ag Trainer. Again, good luck! 
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APPENDIX A * 
GLOSSARY 



activity 
iaduit learning 

Ag Extension 
assessment 

brainstorm 
closure 



Community Analysis 



Community Entry 
component 

contracting 



cookbook recipe 
for training 

Core Curriculum 



Crops 

curriculum 



- see session plan format in Appendix B. 

- learning style for self -motivated, capable adults; 
see Philosophy arid Approach. , Chapter I. 

- affective two-way communication which helps solve ag 
problems; the overall theme of Peace Corps Ag Training. 

- process to measure trainee performance against specific 
criteria; see Assessment Criteria in Appendix H; see 
Ideas on Tra ining De sign , Chapter II. 

- collecting ideas in a group without discussion or 
argument. 

- activity which ends a training experience, including 
whether goals were reached, what was learned, and how it 
went. 

- title of Extension component rkill group covering 
information-gathering, information-filtering, making ^ 
maps, record keeping, etc. Related to Crops component 
skill group called Ag Environment. 

settling in to a new host or work community. 

- department or overall part of an entire Ag Extension 
Training; in this manual there are three components: 
Extension, Crops, Livestock; see inside cover. 

- training activities in which trainees and trainers 
explore expectations, group resources & norms, and 
conclude a contract to participate in training. 

- a standardized approach to training not subject to 



Peace Corps Training project to improve and bring 
together training ideas arid methods; generic training 
topics for every Peace Corps training cycle to cover. 

technical component coveting crop production; see 
Volume lH. 

collection of training topics, methods, and information 
to carry out in a training cycle. 

telling feelings and opinions about an experience to 
others; part of closures 
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development - the process of directed change aimed at alleviating 

poverty and helping people meet their own needs; see 
Philosophy & Approach * 

dialogue - two-way discussion leading to ah action or ending in an 

agreement to do work. 

discussion - open-ended talk among equals^ perhaps facilitated by a 

trainer. 

evaluation - process of gathering feedback from trainees on training 

method, design, trainer effectiveness, etc.; see 
Philosophy and Approac h section. ; 

examinations - tests of trainee competence, usually a mix of practical 

and written work. See Volumes li; and IV, Appendix, for 
examples. 

experiential - four step learning process centered on direct 

learning experience: experience^ reflection, generalization, 

application • See Philosophy & Approach ^ 

extension - Ag Ext ens ion; described in Volume II; component of Ag 

Training often called Core Curriculum. 

facilitate (-or) - to guide and catalyse a learning activity or a group 

experience; the ability to help without hindering; 
(person who does this). 

feedback - describing behavior or events and the effect of these 

events on a person or a group in order to help the actor 
or event improve; this is the most important aspect of 
adult learning. 

goal - in this manual, the specified outcome of a training 

session; see session plan format iti Appendix B. 

Guidelines - Chapter 3 of Volumes III and IV; technical information on 

Crops and Livestock to accompany session plans. 

I.C.E. - Information Collection and Exchange: the research and 

library arm of Peace Corps Washington, source of ICE 
manuals , etc. 

Independent - unstructured time in training design when trainees 

Work pursue independent, projects, work assignments, personal 

interests. 

integration - the relationship of the parts of a training program; the 

process of bringing separate parts or topics together 
concretely and clearly; see Philosophy and Approach and 
Chapter IX . 
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lecture (-ette) 



Live-In 



Livestock 



training method in which trainer gives dta il pre- 
sentation, trainees listen; (short version of this); 
used for orientation activity or when time is limited. 

training method in which trainees live with host 
community families arid return to the training site for 
daily sessions. 

the technical component covering animal husbandry; 
see Volume IV. 



manual 



norms 



objective 



- Ag Training Manual is the total four volume set. 

- agreed-upon patterns of behavior trainees and 
trainers determine in contracting; 

in this manual, specific technical topics to be 
covered in curriculum* 



O.P.D. 



overview 



parameters 



Pre-Training 
Research 

problem- 
solving 



process 



- Office of Program Development, Peace Corps Washington. 

- general description of the topic and method of a 
session; see session plan format in Appendix E . 

- general considerations or variables to determine , in 
Scheduling , Chapter II . 

- See "Pre Training Research" in Preparation for 
Training, Chapter II and Appendices C & P . 

- Extension component skill involving the ability to 
identify a problem, explore alternatives, test them, 
^rid evaluate results; see Volume II; 

- (noun) a regularly repeated series of events 
(assessment meetings) ; (verb) to solicit and give 
feedback on a training experience. 



sessionC plan) 



one of the building blocks of a training design, 
usually a two hour series of activities; (the 
written plan for carrying out a session) ; . see 
Appendix B , Volume I, and Chapter II of Volumes 
II, III, IV. 



skill group 



TAC Sheet 



task list 



category into which related session plans are grouped in 
each component; see Chapter 11 , Volumes II* III* IV. 

of f ical Peace Corps job description forms for all 
programs; source of pre—t raining research irif ormation. 

list of work taisks to be done in setting up or carrying 
out a training event; see 
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technical 
tracks 

trainees(ers) 



troubleshooting 

training cycle 
(program) 

village-based 
training 

volume * 



the Crops or Livestock components of Ag Training are 
generically called technical; 

simultaneous components of Ag Training which occur 
in the same time blocks, covering different subjects 
with different trainees; see Adaptation to— Various 
Needs, Chapter II. 

training participants, learners; (training designers, 
facilitators^; the most important part of each word 
is TRAIN; -EE arid -ER^refer to the different roles 
each; plaf in the same process; there may be less value- 
laden words for each role: (e.g. - new Volunteers, 
etc.); the barrier is not in the words, but in behavior 
attitudes, arid relationship. 

technical field-level problem-solving (e.g. identifying 
an insect and recommending a control); see Volume III. 

the entire six or twelve week event; (same). 



?_ tra±n±ri ? cycle conducted in a host country village; 
see Design S in Chapter II for an example. 

one of the four books of the Ag Training Manual; see 
How To Use This Manual. 
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i APPENDIX B 
PRE-TRAIN I NG RESEARCH INFORMATION LIST 



Specific host country information is essential in determining relevant 
training objectives for any Ag training program, whether conducted stateside or 
in-country. PTR information is used to keep the technical resource library up 
to date and for coordination of stateside and in-country portions of training. 
Specific information important to stateside training follows: 

ORGANIZATION 

This category is comprised of the administrative setup of those Host 
Country Ministries and organizations that the trainees will be involved with, 
and others that they may find of assistance. Specifically, these are usually 
ministries or departments involved with agriculture irrigation, animal 
husbandry, forestry, and soils, and agricultural colleges. 

Since most of the Volunteers in Agricultural programs are concerned with 
extension, the host countries' research-extension chain should be diagrammed. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Various aspects of Infrastructure have bearing on Ag production and should 
also be explored during pre-training research. Specific areas include the road 
system, transport available, markets and market schedules in typical sites, 
small farmer credit both from banks and private sources, seasonal price 
variations of major crops, local units of measure , etc . 

SPECIFIC AG INFORMATION 

. Climate data : Monthly rainfall and temperature data and/or maps, 
frequency or extreme weather like droughts, floods, high winds § 
and hail . 

.Cropping cycle: Planting and harvest dates for staple and 
program specific crops • ' 

. Units of meaures: Of fical and traditional units of measure for 
area, length, weight, volume, and temperature. 

. Small farmer profilers ): Farm size, income, crops and livestock, 
living conditions, nutrition and health problems, life style, 
beliefs , attitudes, values. 

. Program data: 

-Specific crops /animals to be covered 

-Yields under traditional vs. improved practices 
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Specific Ag Information cont'd 



-Prevalent., varieties and breeds 
-Traditional growing practices for each crop 



-Recommended improved practices for seedbed preparation, 

improved varieties, plant spacing, fertilizer use; 

insect, disease, and weed control; harvest and storage 
methods ; irrigation methods* 

-Sizes and types of gardens, animal projects 

-Cos t-re turn data ' 

-Animal Diseases and treatment Practices 

—Specific insects ^ diseases, arid weeds 

-Recommended varieties arid their characterlsi tcs 

_ _ _ _ _ . _ 

-Marketing arid storage methods / 

Ag Supplies and Equipment: 

•A detailed list of available fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides 
herbicides, sticker-spreaders, and their current prices. 



• Availability: arid prices of feeds tuffs, vaccines , c antibiotics i, arid 
improved breeds. 



• Specific ag chemicals, fertilizers, vaccines, feeds tuffs PCV's 
will be working with. 

•Use of organic fertilizers and organic pest controls • 

•Farm equipment PCV's will be working with (i.e., backpack sprayers 
dusters, animal or tractotrdrawn plows,, planters , cultivators , 
etc.); building materials for animal, jshelter feed* etc. "f 

Soils i 

•Availability arid cost of soil testing; who does it? 

•A sample soil test information form used by farmers. 

i 

.Relevant soil fertility data (lab test results) 
•Soils maps of the country 

•Will PCV's need training in erosion control? If so, what kind? 



Specific Ag Information cont'd 



Ag extension 



A good collect ion of up-to-date host country ag 
pamphlets arid research bulletins covering the program crops and other 
relevant areas • 



Host Countrv 



it policy knd pojects 



Small— farmer credit information; Sources -> availability, eligibility, 
interest rates, loan period, default policy, default ratfe, loan 
supervision provided. 



MISCELLANEOUS s 



•Ag slides and general ones 
.Maps 

.Books , brochures, articles on the country, local magazines 
and news papers 

.Copies of the PC newsletter 
.Samples of the handicrafts 
.TAC sheet and RFP 
.Site Surveys 



0 



CULTURAL^: 



Cultural aspects are also important, (e.g., language spoken, ethnic distrl 
bu t ion, religious beliefs, holidays, local customs, family structure, local 
foods, beverages, attitudes and beliefs, and foreign influences). Some . 
interesting brochures and books covering a-nation's cultural aspects can usually 
be found at national museums , tourism boards, and bookstores in the national and 
regional capitals. « ' 

ROfcE OF THE VOLUNTEER " " ... 

Last but most important - the role of the volunteers - job description, 
duties and obligations, "realities", volunteers' place in ministry, site 
descriptions, letters from Volunteers in the same program describing work,, 
frustrations, pleasures, cultural adaptation. In-country staff profits, and 
organization are alio helpful. J 
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APPENDIX C 
PRE-TRAINING RESEARCH TASKS 

TASKS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY TRAINING STAFF BEFORE THE VISIT 

.Contact the Peace Co^js Project Manager to set up meetings with: 

-National Ministry staif (administrative and field) 

-Peace Oorps Volunteers in same or similar jobs, 
preferably at their sites , 

-Peace Corps Staff -, particularly the Program and 
Training Representatives ( PTRs ) 

•Arrange visits to trainees' future sites and/or typical sites 

.Study TACs and D. O.W.J develop a rough analysis of the content: 

-What tasks will the Volunteer have to Se able to perform? 

-What knowledge will the Volunteer have to acquire during 
training in order to competently perform those tasKsf 

-With regard to unclear items (a) and (b), what questions 
will need to be answered during the Pre-Training Research 
visit? 

-Analysis the content of the D.O.W. and TACs, extracting 
key behavioral phrases, e.g., "Promote gardens, 
"Supervise planting", "Develop competence in gardening 
i among Host Country^ Nationals", "Organize new agriculture 

cooperative"; answer the following questions: ^ <• 

What do they mean? 

What are the tasks and competencies which they imply? 
What are the implications for you as a trainer? 
HOW can these competencies be trained? 
How can they be evaluated? 

In what settings should the training arid evaluation 
take place? 

Develop tentative answers to as many questions as possible— these 
tentative answers may have to be modified after the Pre-Trainirig- 
Research Visit. 



^Review your tentative list of ta&cs — make certain that the 
indiv iuai tasks are not too general; 

•Draft tentative Training Objectives i_ making certain that 
they aj^e measurable and as behavioral as possible. 

•Reylew Technical Training Objectives with the Technical 
Coordinator arid the Project Director; try to ariswer the 
following questions: 

-If a trainee performs the objective, will that 
be a true measure of his or heir ability to perform 
the task? 

—Are all the tasks covered by objecti es? 

-Do the Performance Criteria conform to a minimally 
acceptable standard of trainee performance? 

♦Try to answer the following questions: 

-What economic , political , cultural , or technological 
trends are liable to influence the Trainee's ability 
to do his or her job? 

—What questions will you need answered by -PC staff, 
host agency personnel? 

.Take with you to the PC office: 

I -D.O.W. arid TACs 

-Task Analysis Materials, including the tentative Task 
Analysis based on the DibiW* and TACs. 

-Draft Technical Training Objectives and Core Curriculum 
Objectives 

-dopy of your questions to be answered on the trip 
-Gopr of tha Pre- Trg-* ri na Research Tasks (this task list) 
. -Draft of Memo of Understanding if appropriate 
-Cam* /k ar/d film 



RESEARCH TASKS 



.Meet with the Country Director and the FTR 

-Explain what you hope to accomplish during your 
vis its. 

-Firm up a schedule 

-Brief \ them on the work you have done to date 



-Confirm the accuracy of the D.O.W-. and TACs ; 
make changes, as required 

-Leave behind a copy of / the Jlemo of Understanding 
draft and the tentative Training Objectives for ' 
their study. / 

.Discuss Specific Ag. Information (listed above) and obtain as 
much as you can. 

.Visit Peace Corps Volunteers doing same or similar job; informally 
observe each Volunteer for l/2 or t day at work. 

- What technical^tasks are performed? e 

-What interpersonal exchanges take place? 

-What is the Voiunteerf s "general living situation? 

/ - J 

.Discuss with each Volunteer: 

I _ " 

-His/her typical week (jafter hours, week-ends/, 
holidays — recreation am social activities). 

-Your task analysis materials for points which 
are incorrect or point s\ which must be emphasized. 

The job: ' \ 

-What has been the easiest\? 
-What has been the hardest? 1 

\ 

-What has been the most successful? 

-How does the Volunteer account for his/her 
successes and/or failure? Explore this. 
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-R&gfeat-ch Tasks cont'd 



Obtain descriptions of village farmers arid counterpart of 
tne volunteer at the technical level. 

.What' are the things the Volunteer does which seem to please 
or displease the people with whom he/she interacts? Vice- 
versa? 



-What is a typical week like for counterpart and 
village farmers? 



-What new behaviors has the Volunteer adopted which 
have made adaptation easier? 

-What are the common topics t/Z social conversation? 

.Discuss Specific Ag Information ( lJ * r ed above) and obtain as 
much as you can. 

.Visit Host Country Agency personnel . both officials arid fj.^ld. 

-Identify yourself, whom you work for^ why you are 
there, what you hope to learn, hew the official caa 
help training staff provide better Volunteers. 

-Develop or obtain an organization chart of the ministry; 
obtain brief biographies of those persons with whom the 
Volunteer will relate; 

-Obtain a brief history of the development of the program-- 
who thought of it, why is it needed, how is it going, 
etc.? 

-Obtain copies of relevant technical materials from 
the Agency. 

-Enlist agency support for training; to provide materials 
consultants * etc. 

-Obtain the agency's opinion of the reasons for the 
successes arid failure, of Volunteers . What are the 
characteristics, or behaviors of successful vs. 
unsuccessful Volunteers? 
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Research Tasks cont'd 



-Discuss specific agriculture information (listed above) 
arid obtain as much as you can. 

.If appropriate, participate in the iderit if Lection 
and selection of Volunteers who will participate 
in the training program; negotiate tasks and 
responsibilities with there. 

^Obtain site surveys from the Peace Corps. 

.In consultation with the Peace Corps staff, 
arrive at the final list of Training Objectives. 

.Sign off a Memo of Understanding with the Peace 
Corps Country Director. 

.Review the draft Training Plan Materials with the 
responsible host agency officials for the'*- 
approval or suggestions for modifications. 

TRAINING INPUT TASKS 

• Write report , assemble materials col lected in- 
country . 

.Meet with Training Staff to report findings arid 
share findings • 

.Determine where and how findings .ire included in 
Training Plan and Curriculum. 

.Send copies of ai 1 materi als , report s , etc., 
to relevant Desk Officers, etc. 
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APPENDIX D 
SETTING UP THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT 



SET UP TASKS 

(in rough chronological order ) 

.Assemble, Introduce, and orient the staff to site contract, 
or training design, to this module, and to Peace Corps if 
necessary. 

.Decide with the eHt .ire staff basic office needs and use, and 
set up office td •• - tively. 

With the ev : s staff, read the appropriate sections of this 
'module, statement of work and proposal, training design, and 
previous year's reports if appropriate. 

.Contact and develop work relarior^hlps with stMf members 
with appropriate Peace Corps, local community, and .lintstry 
officials. 

.Define the entire Sit-Or P^cess as a Staff Training Exercise 

.Define roles, responsibilities, and organization of staff 
together with them. 

.Brainstorm and reach consensus on Training Goals, Schedule 
Parameters, and other common assumptions. 

.Make a Staff Training/Set Up Schedule with the entire Ltaff: 

-Brainstorm a list of tasks, things to do, component and 

personal reeds, etc. 
-Set up a work schedule (hours/day, days/week, etc.) 
_p iu ,r the tasks Into the schedule time blocks. 
-Print schedule and distribute to the staff. 
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Setting Up The Administrative Component corit ' d 

NOTE: Schedule ample time For cbmpdrierit-specific 
tasks, individual _ trainer. tasks , and for 
the following Staff Training Sessions: 

-experiential Learning (Ahdragbgy) 

-Integration Concepts/Strategies 

-Training as a Model of Development 

-Feedback and Counseling 

-Processing Sessions to Learn from Set Up 
Activities, etc; 

. .Set Training Policies with the entire staff. 

.Carry but and monitor the Staff Training/Set Up 
Schedule with the entire staff. 

.Specific Administrative Component Set Up Tasks to 
address during the component -specific time in the 
Fchedule: 

-Undergo orientation with APCD in-country or 
Project Manager Stateside regarding Training 
Design 01 contract . 

-Hire* orient > rind begin coining a secretary/ 
bookkeeper. 

-Establir-h credit /accounts in the training 
community for services necessary to training 
bank, gasoline, office supplies , agriculture 
supplies, etc, 

-Set Up an officer ; 

-Adequate office facilities » 

-Adequate classroom, storage facilities. 

-A big work room 

-A library or quiet room. 

-A resource cent* • 

-Lots* of supply space. 
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Setting Up Th&^dffllnlstratt-ve Component cont'd 



-Adequate transportation- - one van vehicie/15 

trainees 
-Bicycles for local errands 
-Big buses/lorries for arrival 

and departure (recommend an 

agreement with the host site 

institution^ to lease vehicles 

they need with the option to 

buy in order to 'invest' the 

rental money in some long 

term goal)i 

-Adequate printing and duplicating resource 

-Xerox, Mimeograph ■ - 

-Means of Communication-telephone (2 or more lines) 
-Radio 

-Messenger service to Poace Corps, consultant 

firm headquarters, etc 
-Typewriters 

-File cabinets for each component and for office 

manager 

-Volleyball court and bail near classroom/ office 

-Radio, music _ _ 

-Mailboxes for all training community members 
-Message/Bulletin Boards 

-Desks for all staff 

-Resources Center shelves and seats 

-Bookshelves 

-Work tables 

-Safe or money boxes 

-Typing paper 

, -White out, etc. 

-Xerox, duplicating paper, stencils, ink, etc. 
-Staplers, punchers, paper clips, pens, pencils, 
rulers , clipboards • 

^-Letterhead stationery 

-Recycled or blank writing paper 

-Paper recycling bins (especially if there is * copy 
machine) 

-Bicycles for on-site trips 

-Newsprints, mailers, tape 
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Setting Up Th ^^mijxl strativ e-Xomfi ongg^ cont f d 



-Other as needed 

-Set up communication and information systems - bulletin^ 
message boards? office* dining place* .residences* 
mailboxes for all. Open routing file for iriter-staff 
written information, blackboards for planning* regular 
s taf f meeting schedule , fi ling sys tem: 

•Administrative 

• Confidential (medical - 9 assessment ) 
•Each Component 
-Resource center (organized by trainees) 



-Work with Coordinators to help them develop overall 
component gbals^ objectives , session lists, 
supply lists, budgets and printed material lists, etc. 

-Work with Site Administrator to establish budget, 
procurement guideline? and accounting procedures , etc . 

-Monitor the prientation and training of Technical 
Assistants, ^ 

-Set up the medical com pone it of training: 

•Contact , orient medical consultant 



• Verify local medical facilities 

•Procure biologicals for immunizations; 
determine tentative immunization 
schedule 

• Estab lish contact with Pe-i.a Corps 
Medical 

•Set up trainee living, dining, recreation, and field work 
accommodations (See Site Selection sab-section for details) . 



.Develop lists of administrative training objectives and 
sessions, including weekly staff meetings, weekly trainee 
assessment meetings, weekly training evaluation sessions, 
Training Orientation session , departure planning meeting, 
departure plan, site close-down plan, etc. Plan these in 
a group of p:.obiem-sotving way* 
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.Continue to orchestrate Staff Training/Set Bp as a process 
of practicing, reflecting upon, and applying various training 
and Core Curriculum skills, especially group problem-solving 
and carrying but effective meetings; 

.Organize, oversee, complete the printii.g of all training 
materials through the Site Administrator before training 
begins . 

•Oversee the Scheduling process described in Chapter II. 

•Wrap up Staff Training/Set Up by facilitating final scheduling 
meetings arid organizing staff for initial training tasks in 
first training staff meeting, including rehearsal of emergency 
procedures, etc. 
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APPENDIX E 
SITE SELECTION AND CRITERIA 



A Training Site can be a cultural transition point on the way from middle 
class U.S. communities to Third World village placements . While no training 
site can exactly embody a volunteer's placement (even if the site is in fact a 
placement village itself), in every case; the training site is a pause on the 
way to the reality of the placement environment. 

Stateside or In-Country 



The training site should be as similar as possible to volunteer placements, 
and should avoid contradictions and inconsistencies. For example, training for 
agricultural work in Sub-Sahelian Africa makes more sense in the rural Southwest 
U.S. than in the rainier, swampier Southeast. For purposes of cross-cultural 
adaptation, the more cultural congruence between the training site and place- 
ment; the better the quality and development process of the training program. 

On the other hand, stateside training sites are somet imes easier to sup- 
port, manage, and communicate with, and technically superior . The other side of 

the coin is that model development is harder to do in U.S. communities, "where 
cultural sensitivity and the role of the volunteer in development are often 

limited issues. There are advantages and disadvantages to both. Under no 

conditions should an Ag PST be conducted in a urban or suburban -setting; there 
are no advantages to such a letting which could offset its many disadvantages. 

In all cases, access to community connections, interactions and experiences 
\is the single most important consideration in site selection after the health 
\arid safety of "the training community. 

v 

xnxtyyvitiage 



\ A university campus, like the stateside set ting in general , has much to 
offer in terms of logistical support, materials^ agriculture equipment , 
research, and expertise. Dormicory and dining hall living are convenient and 
inexpensive (though culturally less rich than family or in-community living)^ 
Universities sometimes are connected through extension services to the common- • 
it/y, though Lh-re tends to be a research and hightech emphasis. Services, 
p/inting equips -.nt , and transportation are usually more available near a uni- 
versity than in a "bunh" setting. Local community and diract farmer contacts 
face not 1 ly available through a university. 

Community/village sites generally provide appropriate Ag. resources, 
although these are often inadequate. T:t is easy in a village type setting to 
Foster the analogy to placement-specific life of developn.ant . Living conditions 
may be less convenient and more expensive in a vil^ge but are much more, per- 
ioral and flexible (capable of accommodating the pro ces sing of trainee-grown 
forxi , for example). Community connections, opportunities for interaction, and 
for real extension experience and contact with local farmers are much more 
possible in the village setting; 
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4Jn4versi-ty vs. Community /Village cbrit f d 



/ 



In most ways , the advantages of -.village /community situated training far 
outweigh its drawbacks or the advantages of a university situation; 

Site Selection Criteria : / 

The specific supply and set-up needs are documented in the next section 3 
"Training Set-Up Tasks", i 

I- I / 

r it e ria 



•well-drained , cleared, arab? \and/ 
.enough water anid rain 
.long enough growing season / 
.tolerable temperatures > / 
.suitability for tropical crops, animals 
.proximity of fields, barn, classrooms , housing , office 
.local crops/lives tbck pat terns /appropriate and similar to host 
country " / 

►barn available for animals ] 

• tool shed, supply rooms , feed/ storage facilities ' 1 - 
►hatchery and ag supply stores 

► ag information, resources ,a lbcal extension service , library, • * 
research farms availably 

► local small-scale farmer/ contacts 

► adequate classroom, of f ice/ equipment available 

./ 

':u^lum -Criteria 



.community connections with contact farmers, live-in families, 
communi ty leaders , an extension- se rvice 

• a "developing" context .where extension and development work 
are ongoing _/ 

.convenient and adequate classroom, office and living 

facilities; / 
•local communi ty organizations and community work resources 
.cross-cultural content for middle— class trainees 

• adequate medical and/ health facilities 

.adequate appropriate social and personal leeds resources 

• adequate* classroom ^/ etci, available 

C ommunity Access 

Trainees should have ir/dependent , convenient access to the local communi 
social and recreational resources. Too isolated a site makes trainees depend 
on trainers for transportation and this goes beyond the healthy cooperation 
between staff and trainees 
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\ In summary, tf tile Site is another embodiment of the philosophy and design 
of training, it is clear that the beii site is where the most experiential 
technical/core training can occar^-whaie. mbdeling _d|velbpment 4 
where core curriculum issues make most sense, and where technical skills are 
most appropriate and practical. The in-country village setting or the stateside 
small rural community setting are most desirable , with the balance between 
technical competence and core curriculum abilities making it hard to easily make 
a choice between the in-country village and the stateside small community. 
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APPENDIX F 
TEAM BUILDING ACTIVITIES 



:ary Session 



Time: "45 min. 



Goals: 1. To allow trainers to provide information about their 

' background, personal relationships, and professional 

credibility. 

2; To promote acquaintances and a feeling of interaction 
in a new, group. 

Overview: Trainers share information with one another about r^lation- 

ships they have had in other group settings. An awareness 
of individual differences , styles* arid values develops. 

Activit ies 
Time : 

5 Min. State goals arid relevance of activity. 

15 Min. Ask trainers to divide into dyads - perferably vitb someone 

they do riot know. Writey directions on blackboard o: news- 
print. / ! 

0 Dii actions: Introduce Jpourself by name arid offer learnings 

C'r.Hv ^'e been gained pout your relationships as trainers 
t:izk uaj following grotips. Share prof essibrial credibility, 
t^r-cho^, degrees, speciality, etc. 

.Student 3 * 
" .Colleagues 

-r ' .People from another culture 



20 Min. * Assemble into one group after introductions. Each trainer 

is -introduced by the other member of the dyad and shares ; 
the information with the' tot at group. . 

• • • • r 

5 Min* Summarize the activity. - 
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Tlw&z 25 min. 



Goals : i- To provide an opportunity' for members to voice concerns 

about training in a non-threatening way; 

2. to* identify individual hopes for the future of the 
.;■ training project i 

Over view: this session allows trainers to share anxieties about a new 
/ project in a way that identifies attitudes, wishes^ and 
personal motivations. 

Activities : 

5 Min. Introduce goals of activity allowing each 5 member three minutes 

to_ voice their hopes and concerns about the training cycle. 
• *' "What I am concerned about " and "What I hope will happen" 
(non— censored) • • • 

15 Mini / Director of Training/Consultant monitors the activity using 

/ "newsprint or the blackboard . to capture ideas. 

5 Min. Summarize activity applying ideas and thoughts to training 

norms, standards, etc; 



Cross-Cultural Perceptions 
. r . — . 

Time: 1 1/2 hrs . 

Goals ; , 1. To , recognize. .individual perceptions and gain insight into 

how pre-concept ions , like differences in per ->t ion , 
operate in one's experience. 

2. To encourage familiarity with the nature of national 
stereotypes and how they could become barriers in a' 
^ work group. 
- • \ ■ ; " 

Overvie w: Thig session stimulates recognition and, introduces a number 

of preconceptions about people in other cultures. Feelings 
are ventilated and tensions relieved; 
* • * 

AqV jyj ties : 



30 Min. Divide into two groups, Americans' and Host Nationals. Each 

group selects 3 of 16 examples that they think are appropriate 
, and might be used to describe Host National/Americans they wil 

* be working with during tyaining. 
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Post characteristics listed by each group. Discuss reasons 
for choices made from list* 

Use different expressions to stimulate discussion. Ask 
members of each group to g-ive examples of perceptions. 
Apply to the here and now situations in the group. Allow 
feelings to surface; productive discussion should result 
in relief of tension and anxiety. Relate discussion to 
barriers to communication and how preconceptions become 
barrieris to team effectiveness. 

End acti^ ty with a joining of hands. Circle of hands 
illustrates team togetherness. 



APPENDIX G 
"SESSION PLAN FORMAT" 



Skill Group ^Number) 

Skill Group Tit 11 

Session Number, Page Numbe 



Title of Session 



Time; Tonal time to present the session. 

Goals: Expected outcomes' and skills transferred to this 

session, written t^o trainees. 



Overview: A brief summary hat is to happen in the session, 

mentioning relate, sessions, training -vents, and 

themes . 

c _ _ 

Activities: The steps of which, each session is composed are 

^ described in detail here in sequence. 

"Summary" The left column may include an optional phrase 

summarizing sach step. 

Materials : Handouts ana supplies used in the session are listed 

here. 

Trainer Notes : Advice and explanation of activities and steps; 

different opinions and approaches to the r.opic in 
the session are all included * here. 

Resources: Books, manuals, and people providing information beyond 

" the scope of this session are listed here. 
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APPENDIX H 



SAMPLE ASSESSMENT 'CRITERIA 



In order to establish a clear set of assessment cri =, we have adapted 
the CREST Performance Checklist to the evaluation proems: All components ot 
the training program will base their evaluations on these criteria. In addi 
tion, there wiJLl be a minimum technical competence requirement for tha crops 
component of this program. 

I. Motivation. Volunteers vary in their motivation or reason fo. serving in 
T he Peace Co rps. The volunteers should provide a balance between an 
enlightened self-interest, which acknowledges the gains the volunteer 
expects, and an altruist i c-humaoi t a rian value system, whicti allows the 
person to fulfill a personal obligation to help others . There is room for 
n variety of range of motivation, but the degree of r espc : Ji hi It ty must be 
- trong in. all volunteers ; 

1. Punctuality. 

2. Asks questions centered on job. 

3. Asks questions centered on self. 

(\ . Asks for feedback. 

5. Actively participates according to his/her personal style. 

6. Demonstrates a willingness to persevere in difficult or confusing 
situations. 

I Productive Comp etence , Volunteers offer information and skills co others. 

he volunteer must pos ~se>;s « ability to transfer skills to a counterpart 
r counterparts. Implied -his is a necessity for the volunteer to set 
^oals, identify, analyze ,olve problems , employ effective met. nuds of 

communication, and bring ill" and resources to bear oa problem. . 

U What s'ne/he says is clearly under -Ood. 

2. Asks ques tions appropriate for the situation. 

3. Initiates problem-solving. , 

4. Develops alternative strategies. ; 

5. Copes with ambiguity effectively. 

6„ Is comfortable saying "I don't know". 

7. tlelps group move from problem to solution. 
8* Accomplishes tasks with minimal supervision. 

Hi. Emoti onal Maturity. Volunteers are exposed to unf amiUar and _of ten 

- strTss-ptdducini^vxronnents without the cultural and -ther famJia. sup 
pc t sv- terns which Live f raided than emotional security in t - past. 
Volunteers r,st, then, Assess a strong attitude about themselves in order 
to deal "effectively with' new and unfamiliar situations. 

I; Takes res pons ibiH*.y fo his/her behavior. 

2. Responds to fr-r-dback. 

3. /.voids being defensive when receiving feedback. 

4. Laughs at self : 
5^ Aduiits mistakes- 
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6. Recognizes and openly discusses feelings arii ^erts; 

7. Sensitivity to others ' needs . 

8. Recognizes ovm limitations. 

9. Seeks opportunities to learn more about self. 

10. Awareness of personal tolerance for stress. 

Respect and Empathy. This area deals with the degree ^jf respect volun- 
teers have for themselves arid others . Volunteers must demonstrate au 
Understanding of the problems arid ^experiences of those with whom they 
associate; The ability to communicate genuine rospect arid caring for 
others, both verbally and non-verbally, is a skill volunteers need to 
possess. 

1. Listens attentively to others 

2. Willingness to consider other's opinion. 

3. Disagrees without putting others dawn; 

4. Does not interrupt. 

5. Avoids stereotyping . 

6. Recognizes and user, others 1 skills and knowledge. 



Cultural Awareness. Volunteers need to understand the concept of cultur 
and be aware of the make-up of their own culture. They must demonstrate 
a facility for coping successfully in another culture. 

1. ^einbris Tva tes an eagerness to learn about culture . 

2. Acknowledges existence and appropriateness of different world 
views • 

^ . Is nbri-^udge mental • 
Avoids s tereb typing . 

5. Is aware of areas of possible cultural bias. 

6. Acknowledges areas of cultural bias. 

i fociaJ^- Sensltivlty . Volunteers manage a wide _ variety of personal irit er- 
ection overseas . They need to be skilled in initiating, taking tarns in 
discussions, and terminating interactions brsed upon the needs of others 

1. Takes turns in discussion. 

2. Responds to „ others' needs for involvement. 

3. Considers others' wisl.es iwhen ini tiat±n&/ terrai na t i rg <?i scassions ; 

4. Recognizes signals of others who want to terminate a discu jsioni 

5. Provides e^ual opportuni ty for all to share in discus sionf, . 



Ability to Adjts t. Volunteers need to adjan to new people ^ environments 
foods, jobs, rtta Flexibility and a willingness to adjust to new 
situations is significant quality in thtt it enables them to live arid 
work effectively in a variety of surroundings 

1. Tries new behaviors. 

2. Rapidly adapts to n ^w/chang ±\*<z environment. 

3. Helps ' others *"«* adjust new surrounding 55 • 
4 • Willingness to conform* 

5- Relaxed in umfsmi^i^r surroundings 
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VIII. Cro ps Technical Cssgfetgnce; We have established a minimal technical 

^eTence requirement in agriculture based on the following subjective 
ant? objective criteria: 

1. Overall performance, including background In agriculture, and 
improvement over time. 

2. Cl;i8 s attendance and participation. 

3. Maintenance of plots. 

4. ' Maintenance of field notebook. 

5. Completion of assignments, si ch as t ie garden planning exercise. 

6. Exams - All exams will be graded on a % basi If a trainee 
scores below 70% on an exam, he/she will be uerviewed 
concerning that exam during weekly feedback sessions. 

7. The final written examination will be evaluated as follows: 

__ below 70% technical competence is called into question; 
at least one trainer will interview the trainee to 
determine the reasons for a poor performance. This wii. 
be used by all staff members in determining whether or 
not thai: trainee wil'tngo overseas. 

— below 60% trainee will complete an oral examination 

arid interview with at least one trainer. If the 
trainee still scores below 60% (on the same 
technical material) the second time, this will not 
automatically de-select him/her . Staff members will 
then re-assess the trainee's qualifications and make 
^inai recommendations to Peace Corps Washington. 



* 
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APPENDIX 

SAMPLE TRAINING EVALUATION UNITS 

A. L i NELLUM AND ASSOCIATES 

\TRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT WORKERS TRAINING CENTER 
FROGMORE, S.C. 29920 
FOR PEACE CORPS 



TRAINER - EVALUATIO N 



A). TT *INING . EVENT 
S?;. DATE 



e) ~. NAME OF TRAINER BEING EVALUATED 

The purpose of this form is to assist us in improving 
future training events. Please, -.heck the appropriate 
box at the right of each statement oelow:- 



D) . TRAINERS- PERFORMANCE 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Stx -utgly 
Disagree 


1. Gave clear instructions 











- 


2. Stated objectives for 

each session } 












_ 


3. Used relevant examples 
to-JLllustrate ;-aining 












A; Answered quest! is _ 
clearly and as; ad for 
questions and comments 
to judge an undfers tand- 

ing of material 








i 




5, Summarized exercises 
and examples at the 
end of Session 












6. Adhered appropriately 
to time boundaries 












77 Had an effective style 
of presentation 




i 


i — 

1 - " 






8. Displayed good abi lit ;:*s 
was self-confident and 
knowledgeable Oi addi-, 
t i onal resources 












Was flexible and snowed 
respect for trainees 












10. Checked out and 

responded appropriately 
to train V feelings 




u 






i 

i 


11; Expressed ^rsonal 
vsl J oc and f e*» 1 i nes 




4- 








12. Displayed a sense of 
humor 




1 
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A. L; NELLUM AND ASSOCIATES 
ATRICULT URAL DEVELOPMENT WORKERS TRAINING CENTER 
FROGMORE, S;C. 29920 
FOR PEACE CORPS 

TRAINING EVALUATION 

A). TRAILING EVENT 



The purpose of this form is to help us improve future 
training; Read the statements below arid arisi/er as 
completely arid honestly as possible by checking the 
appropriate box at the right of each statement. 



B;. eONT^N QUALITY AND RELEVANCE 


i- uveraii, cne concenc or 

U lie cVcUL WdS lULCLCb L 

ing 4 


&?tGeil e ri c e 


OOOu 


Average 


Below 
Average 


Poor 












— - 






2 . The content level of 
difficulty was appro- 

^Lia'.c _ i. U 4 Ul" do a. 11 

iritfivi dual 










1 

— - - - 




3 . Trie content was appro-- 
pr iate for my needs . 












4. I will Hp able tri annlv 

the information and 
skills to my job 












S. I will be ablp to 

actually demons trafce 
my own achievement t 

the learning ob J r t v^ves 








i 

i 




6; The session ^"s 
— stated- objectives 












!• The length of the train- 
ing event was appro- 
priate for the type of 
training • 










i 

i 


Small groups 














Large groups 












i 


9. The training environ- 
ment^ (classroom, field"* 
were practical and 
appropriate 








! 




(If more than one Train^ 
er presented session^ 
please respond to the 
fr .lowing statements:^' 






i 


1 




10. Tne trainers function^ 
a s s. balanced an<? 
coo?:dinated team 


i 
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TRAINING EVALUATION (cont'd) 



11. The trainers were, 
supportive of one 
another 


Excellence 


Good 


Average 


f Below 
Average 







































Comments 
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